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Hotes, 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS, 

It has been stated—on what authority I know 
not—that a spirited revival of the ‘‘ Junius ques- 
tion” may shortly be expected. What the fresh 
materials for such discussion may be we are not 
told, but an attempt will probably be made to 
dethrone Sir Philip Francis. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I venture, meo periculo, to offer a few 
remarks in reference to this old controversy. The 
authorship of ‘ Junius’ has at various times been 
ascribed to one or other of the following persons: 
General Lee, Richard Glover, Edmund Burke, 
the Duke of Portland, Lord Temple, Lord George 
Sackville, the gifted Genevese John Delolme, 
Hugh Boyd, Horne Tooke, George Greville, and 
Sir Philip Francis, One after another these sus- 

ted persons have been acquitted, leaving Sir 
hilip Francis alone in the field. But that Francis 
wrote the ‘Letters of Junius’ (pace M. Chabot) 
has never been proved, and the finger of suspicion 
is still restlessly moving across the field of con- 
jecture. It is an indisputable fact that William 
Pitt told Lord Aberdeen that he knew who wrote 
the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ and that it was not Sir 
Philip Francis ; while Lady Grenville sent a letter 


to the editor of ‘ Diaries of a Lady of Quality’ to | 


the same effect. It is difficult to believe that 
Pitt would have made that statement unless pos- 
sessed of positive information. That Francis did 
more than any of his contemporaries to stren 
suspicion against himself cannot be doubted ; but 
he may have had good reasons for such conduct, 
apart from vanity. That there were many persons 
in the secret seems certain. For instance : George 
Greville, Lady Grenville, William Pitt, Horne 
Tooke, and probably Lord Sheffield. I say “ pro- 
bably Lord Sheffield,” because I think that the 
mangled journals of Edward Gibbon, which he 
edited, suggest the concealment of entries that 
may have related to the Junius controversy; 
while that fatal clause in his lordship’s will, pro- 
hibiting any further publication of the Gibbon 
papers, has a suspicious look. In 1767 Gibbon 
was thirty years of age—a period when, according 
to Gratian, wit predominates. From the time of 
his return to England in 1765 until the death of 
his father in 1770, Gibbon lived in comparative 
inactivity. He has described these five years as, 
on the whole, eminently unsatisfactory to himself. 
His mind during this period was in a wavering 
condition, and his acknowledged literary labours 
were sterile. He wrote a few pages of a contem- 
plated ‘History of Switzerland’; and subsequently, 
in concert with his friend Deyverdun, be began 
@ periodical work which was soon abandoned. 
When this venture gave out Gibbon was left with- 
out any definite object upon which to concentrate 
his force. For although he had long contemplated 
tracing the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire’ he had not written a single line; and the 
scattered fragments of his journal relating to this 
period betray the restlessness of his mind and his 
deep despondency. It was from sourness of 
temper that Gibbon, at this particuler time, made 
an unprovoked attack on Warburton, giving, in 
his anonymous ‘Observations on the Sixth Book 
of the ineid,’ proofs of a capacity to write 
trenchant English prose. 

If it be unreasonable to suppose that Gibbon 
had a hand in the writing of the ‘Junius Letters,’ 
at least we might have expected to find among 
his papers some reference to a subject which en- 
grossed public attention at that time. Edward 
Gibbon died early in the morning of January 15, 
1794. Two months previous to his death he ex- 
pressed a strong wish to meet the Prime Minister, 
William Pitt, with whom he was not acquainted. 
We are told that they met twice, and on one 
occasion spent a whole day together. Twelve 
years later Pitt himself died; whether the hint 
given in the last year of his life to Lord Mel- 
bourne was the result of that interview with 
Gibbon is a question well worthy of consideration ; 
while the astounding fact that a secret which 
must have been known to at least four persons 
should have defied the closest scrutiny for one 
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hundred and twenty years is one of those literary 
marvels of which men will never cease to speak. 
Ricuarp Epecumse. 
2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden, 


THE POETS IN A THUNDERSTORM. 
(Continued from p. 423.) 

It is evident that the phenomena of the thunder- 
storm could not have been properly studied so long 
as the nature of lightning remained unknown. 
But when Franklin, in 1752, identified it with 
common or frictional electricity, the natural pro- 
cesses of a thunderstorm became intelligible. It 
was seen that an electrified cloud caused a portion 
of the earth’s surface to assume an opposite elec- 
trical state, and this it did by polarizing the inter- 
vening air particles until the tension became 
strained to the point of rupture, and a discharge of 
electricity took place from the cloud through the 
air particles to the earth, producing the phenomena 
of lightning and thunder, the latter being caused 
by the rushing together of the air particles after 
they had been separated by the lightning wedge. 
There are other modes of discharge, but the above 
will sufficiently answer our present purpose. 

It was not to be expected before this process 
became known that either the physicist or the 
poet could describe correctly the phenomena of 
the thunderstorm. We have already seen that 
when a good observer limits his descriptions to what 
he actually sees and hears he may escape error ; but 
that when he endeavours to account for what he 
witnesses, he is liable to make grievous misstate- 
ments. A common mistake, as we have already 
pointed out, is to make the thunder assume the 
functions of the lightning. Thus, in Milton’s great 
epic, we read: “So much the stronger proved he 
with his thunder” (‘ P. L.,’ bk. i. 1.93). And 

in: “He whom thunder hath made greater” 
(bk. i. 1. 258). Again, at line 601, “His face deep 
scars of thunder had intrench’d.” There are also 
such es as “Struck with heaven’s afflicting 
thunder” (bk. ii. 1 166), “fear of thunder” 
(1. 294), ‘‘the blasting vollied thunder made all 

d”’ (bk. iv. 1. 928), ‘* Expect to feel his thun- 
er on thine head” (bk. v. |. 893), “ Bring forth 
my thunder!” (bk. vi. 1. 713). Then there are 
passages suggested by the idea of Jupiter’s thun- 
derbolts, to which we have already referred (p. 202 
ante): ‘‘ Beside him hung his bow, and quiver 
with three-bolted thunder stored ” (bk. vi. 1. 764). 
Again, “‘ Thunder mix’d with hail, hail mix’d with 
fire” (bk. xii. 1, 181). 

As Shakspere associated “heaven’s artillery” 
with man’s in such passages as : “ The thunder of 
my cannon shall be heard” (‘K. John,’ II. i.), 
‘* Our thunder from the south shall rain their drift 
of bullets on this town” (idem, II. i.), so Milton 
anticipates the invention of gunpowder by intro- 


ducing cannon into the battle of the angels. Satan, 
in addressing his followers (bk. vi. 1. 478), refers to 
certain “materials deep underground, dark and 
crade, of spirituous and fiery spume...... pregnant 
with infernal flame, 

Which into hollow engins, long and round, 

Thick-ramm'd, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 

Dilated and infuriate, shall send forth 

From far, with thund’ring noise, among our foes 

Such implements of mischief, as shall dash 

To pieces, and o’erwhelm whatever stands 

Adverse ; that they shall fear we have disarm’d 

The Thunderer of His only dreaded bolt.” 

In the above passage the origin of gunpowder is 
obscure, but the action of the cannon is more 
easy to describe. The ‘‘ hail of iron globes” dis- 
charged by it is intelligible, but the ‘‘ chain’d 
thunderbolts ” (line 589) may admit of doubt, un- 
less the poet had the idea of chain-shot. A like 
term is used in bk. i. 1. 328, “ linkéd thunderbolts 
transfix us.” 

Milton does not often refer to lightning. In 
‘Samson Agonistes,’ ]. 1284, we have : “ Swift as 
the lightning glance he executes his errand on the 
wicked.” The word “glance” introduces some 
slight confusion in this passage. Had it been 
omitted, the statement would have been more 
correct. The glance of lightning is brief, its 
transit or motion is swift. A similar objection 
applies to a passage in ‘ P. L.,’ vi. 642: “ Light 
as the lightning glimpse they ran.” 

Had the poet simply described the external 
henomena of the thunderstorm, as in the noble 
ine which depicts Satan falling ‘‘like lightning 
down from heaven” (x. 184), the effect of his 
poem would have been more impressive in these 
days of advanced science ; but when he attempts 
to account for the phenomena he is exceeding the 
knowledge of his time, and naturally falls into 

error. Thus he attempts to account for lightning 


by 
—the clouds 
Jostling or pushed by winds, rude in their shock, 
Tine [t.¢., kindle] the slant lightning, Bk, x. 1, 1073. 
Spenser, in his great poem, is singularly] free 
from error in the es I have lighted on 
respecting the thunderstorm, and he owes his suc- 
cess to limiting himself to a description of what 
he sees, without attempting to account for it, for, 
as he justly remarks :— 
Sith of things subject to thy daily view 
Thou dost not know the causes, nor their courses due. 
‘ Faery Queen,’ bk.,v. c. ii. 
Thus the poet is content simply to describe 
effects :-— 
As when the Almighty’s lightning brand doth strike, 
It dims the dazed eyen and daunts the senses quite. 
Bk, i. viii, 


A sudden effect is— 


Like lightning flash that hath the gazer burned, 
Bk. v. ¢, viii, 
The fierce onslaught of a warrior is— 
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Like as the lightning proud from riven sky, 

Thrown out by angry Jove in his vengeance, 

With dreadful force falls on some steeple high ; 

Which battering down, it on the church doth glance, 

And tears it all with terrible mischance. 

Bk. vi. c, iv. 
Or when Britomart attacks two foes at the same 
time :— 

As nw the flashing levin [i.¢., lightning] haps to 

ight 

Upon ioe stubborn oake, which stand so near 

That way betwixt them none appears in sight ; 

The engine, fiercely flying forth, doth tear 

The one from the earth, and through the air doth bear; 

The other it with force doth overthrow 

Upon one side, and from his roots doth rear, 

Bk, v. c. vii. 

It was an idea common to the early poets, that 
lightning when striking was accompanied by a 
solid bolt or stone, such as the “ thunder-stone” 
mentioned ia ‘ Julius Cmsar,’ I. iii. ; or when 
Ariel, in the ‘Tempest,’ V. i., says: “To the 
dread rattling thunder have I given fire, and 
rifted Jove’s stout oak with his own bolt.” 
Thus Spenser says: “ With flashing thunderbolt 

wounded sore” (bk. i. c. v.). Again, “A thunder- 

lt pierceth the yielding air” (bk. iii. c. ii.), 

So good an observer as Spenser could not fail 
to notice what is termed “ summer lightning,” 
which illuminates the sky, opening and closing 
like a bird’s wing. We now know it to be the 
reflection of a distant storm, so distant that the 
thunder is not audible. Spenser describes it, but, 
true to his method, does not attempt to account 
for it :— 

Like as the shining sky in summer's night, 

What time the days with scorching heat abound, 

Is crested all with lines of fiery light, 

That it prodigious seems in common - -% sight. 

k, iv. c. i. 

The reader will probably have expected me to 
have drawn up a few drops from Chaucer's “ well 
of English undefiled”; bat the Muse of this de- 
lightful poet is chary of handling the thunderbolt. 
I may, however, in conclusion, give one speci- 
men :— 

Or elles lyke the last humblynge [humming] 
After a clappe of oo [one] thundringe, 

When Joves hath the aire ybete [beaten], 
But yt doth me for fere ewete [sweat }. 

In another note I may, with the Editor's per- 
mission, endeavour to show how some of the moderna 
poets behave in a thunderstorm. 

C. Tomurnson, F.R.S. 


A.M. axp P.M.—I had often wondered what 
these letters are taken to mean by those who are 
ignorant of Latin—the very great majority. Not 
long ago I had the opportunity of obtaining some 
slight evidence on this point. I had been lunch- 
ing at the Savoy Hotel with a friend. On leaving 
the hotel by the back entrance my friend’s atten- 


tion was attracted by a notice that that entrance 
was closed at 12.30 a.m. ‘‘ A.M.,” hecried; “ why, 
it ought to be p.m.! Here, porter!” The porter 
came, and assured my friend that, as I had in vain 
been endeavouring to explain to him, a.m. was 
perfectly right. ‘‘ Of course it is,” I added ; “ a.m. 
stands for after midnight ; doesn’t it, porter?” 
‘* Yes, sir,” said he, “that’s it.” Afterwards it 
occurred to me that if a.m. stands for after 
midnight, p.m. might just as well stand for past 
midday. At any rate, it is curious that both a.m. 
and p.m. can each of them be understood to stand 
for two words of which the general sense is the 
same in both Latin and English. 

The Italians are much better entitled to use 
A.M. and P.M. than we are, for they have no need 
to invoke Latin, and say, e.g., “le due anti- 
meridiane” and “le due pomeridiane”; but they 
do not seem to use these letters, I myself have 
the impression that I have seen ant. and pom. An 
Italian lady whom I have consulted is quite sure 
that they use an., but is not so sure about pm., 
though she believes it to be used. In an Italian 
time-table book I find simply a. and - 

. CHANCE. 


Sydenham Hill. 


Sirver Ssurr-Box.—A friend showed me 
to-day a silver snuff-box (2}in. high, 2] in. long, 
and l}in. broad), slightly curved, with the hooks 
attached by which to fasten it on to the sword. belt 
(worn formerly outside), and which belonged to and 
was used by Major John Woolmore Smith, of the 
14th Light Dragoons, bearing his monogram. I 
name this curious fact to show how the use of 
snuff has gone out of fashion. What would be 
thought of such a practice now? The box dates 
about the beginning of this century, I am told. 

Wituiam Payye. 

Southsea, 


Earvy Hovrsror Huntina.—Charles Kingsley, 
in his ‘ Westward Ho,’ twice, at least, incidentally 
mentions this subject. In chap. iii.: “‘ Sir Richard 
Grenville had ridden out with his guests that 
morning, after the wholesome early ways of the 
time, to rouse a stag in the neighbouring glens” 
(of North Devon). Again, in chap. viii: “Sir 
Richard was up and in the valley by six o'clock, 
busy in chasing sundry badgers.” 

Tennyson, also, in his ‘ Talking Oak,’ writes (of 
King Henry VIII.):— 

When his man-minded offset rose 
To chase the deer at five. 
His “ offset ” here, of course, is Queen Elizabeth. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


San Loucar.—The name of this place, well 
known as the little Andalusian port from which 
Columbus (on his third voyage) and other early 
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navigators sailed for America, is now spelt as one 
wal | Sanlucar. The hidalgos are highly amused 
at the way foreigners still spell the name, and wis!) 
to know more about this supposed saint, as they 
themselves have so far been unable to find any 
biographical particulars of him in any martyro- 
logy or “Vita Sanctorum.” The etymology 
offered by Spanish authors is from Arabic sana), 
in Spanish barra, meaning the bar of a river, and 
lucar from lucere,— 

* Por la luz esplendorosa que el ardiente sol de Anda- 
ucia rutilaba sobra las arenas doradas de la embocadura 
del Betis y las claras aguas atlanticas que las baiian.”’ 
The place is situate at the mouth of the Guadal- 
quivir. L. L. K. 


**Bivr.”—In North Hinksey churchyard the 
tomb of Richard Spindlove, an independent free- 
man of the City of Oxford, bears the following 
inscription :— 

Sacred to friendship and to memory dear 

All that is mortal of a Blue lies here, 

One that stood firm throughout his lengthened day, 

Tho’ adverse scenes oft marked his chequered way, 

Hence love of country glowing in his breast 

Was uniformly by his vote exprest. 

For "twas his pride, and Fame the truth hath told, 

To prizo his birthright more than he did gold, 


J. J. Corton, 


Tomas Davies (1712(1)-1785), BooxsELLER. 
—He married in York Minster, by licence, on 
January 27, 1749/50, Susanna Garrow, of the City 
of York. This note will serve as an interesting 
addition to the account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xiv. p. 158, 

Hipweu. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Coances.—The following suc- 
cinct summary of the moves of the former congre- 
gations now represented by that worshipping at 
the City Temple will be of interest to your pro- 
vincial and colonial readers :— 

“The Church assembling here was founded in 1640 
by the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, D.D., Preacher to the 
Council of State, President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, Chap- 
lain to Oliver Cromwell. This Church first met in 
Anchor Lane, Thames Street ; thence removed in 1672 
to Paved Alley, Lime Street; thence, in 1755, to Miles 
Lane ; and thence, in 1766, to Camomile Street ; from 
thence, in 1819, under the ministry of the Rev. John 
Clayton, to the Poultry, Cheapside ; and thence, in 1873, 
under the ministry of the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., to 
the South-Western end of Holborn Viaduct.” 


D. Harrison. 


Appey.— Having visited, a week or 
two ago, this, the most interesting of our Lincoln- 
shire abbeys, a few notes on its present condition 
may interest the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ The north 
aisle, which has always, apparently, been used as the 


north wall leaning considerably and the roof being 
very rotten. The noble Norman tower arch, at the 
east end of the nave, and the altar screen beneath 
it have been made thoroughly safe. The tower at 
the west end of the north aisle is also in a good 
state, though urgently requiring a new floor and 
fittings to the bell chamber. The west front, and 
quatrefoil, containing the life of St. Guthlac, is in 
need of repair, especially the latter, a valuable 
work of Early English date. There is a most dis- 
figuring gallery in the church, overhanging the altar 
and the excellent rood-screen, which still retains 
much of its colouring. This gallery should be 
removed. For these various steps in preserving, 
not restoring this church and ruin, about 2,0001. is 
absolutely necessary, nearly that amount having 
been expended in the last four years in the work 
alluded to. The Rev. T. H. Le Boeuf, the energetic 
rector, will be most glad to receive any contri- 
butions. E. Manset Sympson, M.D. 


Vittace Community.’—On page 108 of 
Mr. Gomme’s book bearing the above title, and 
published in the “ Contemporary Science” series 
of Mr. Walter Scott, there is an extract from 
Hone’s ‘Everyday Book’ containing a proclamation 
made regarding the “ fair of Ovingham.” It runs 
as follows :— 

“A yes! two times a yes! an’ three timesayes! If 

ony man, or ony man’s man, lairds, loons, lubberdoons, 
dog skelpers, gubbrigate swingers, shall commit a parlia- 
ment as a twarliament, we, in the township o’ Ovingham, 
shall bev his legs, an heed, tied to the cog-wheel, till he 
say yonce, twice, thrice, prosper the fair o’ Ovingham, 
on gwonny Jokesane’s day.” 
In the small town of Langholm, in the south of 
Scotland, the custom of riding the marches is still 
kept up, and a fair is held simultaneously, at 
which a proclamation bearing a remarkable simi- 
larity to the above is made. As it is rather a 
curiosity, I append it :— 

“ Hoys Yes! that’s ae time. Hoys Yes! that’s twae 
times. Hoys Yes! that’s the third and last time. This 
is to give notice, that there is a muckle fair to be hadden 
in the muckle toun 0’ the Langholm, on the 15th day of 
July, auld style, upon his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
Merk Land, for the espace of eight days and upwards; 
and a’ land-loupers, and dub-scoupers, and gae-by-the- 
gate swingers, that come here to breed whoredoms, or 
doordoms, huliments or buliments, or to molest this 

ublic Fair, they shall be ta’en by order o’ the Bailie an’ 

oun Council, and their lugs be nailed to the Tron wi’ a 
twalpenny nail; and they shall sit down on their bare 
knees, and pray seven times for the King and thrice for 
the muckle Laird o’ Ralton, and pay a groat to me 
Jemmy Ferguson, Bailie o’ the aforesaid manor; and I'll 
away hame and hae a bannock and a saut herrin’ to my 
dinner by way o’ auld style. Huzza, huzza, huzza.” 


The Laird of Ralton was, it is said, an illegitimate 
son of Charles II. W. E. Witson. 


“Coats To Newcastie.’ —The earliest example 
of this proverb in the ‘N. E. D.’ is dated 1661, 


parish church, is not in a satisfactory state, the | being taken from Fuller’s ‘ Worthies.’ A much 
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earlier example occurs in the Wodrow Society's 
*‘ Autobiography and Diary of Mr. James Melvill,’ 
written before 1614: “dAia yAavxas eis ’AOnvas 
—salt to Dysert, or colles to Newcastell ” (p. 163, 
in the diarist’s translation of an epistle from Mr. 
Andro Melvill to the Continental Churches in 
1583). I give the Greek exactly as I find it. 
Dysert is Dysart in Fifeshire, where about 17,000 
bushels of salt were produced annually at the 
beginning of the present century. FF. Apams. 


Ancetica CataLani.—In speaking of this cele- 
brated cantatrice, my mother used to tell me that 
there was a popular rhyme about her :— 

Madame Catalani opens wide her throat, 

But to hear her singing 1 wouldn’t give a groat. 
I know not if there is any record of this ; and 
whatever explanation my mother gave of it I have 
forgotten. Apams. 


“SprritepD AwAY.”—The origin of this term is 
curious. The kidnappers who beguiled orphans 
or apprentices on board ship in order to sell them 
as indented servants to planters in Barbadoes and 
Virginia were called “ spirits.” Mr. Doyle, ‘Eng- 
lish in America,’ p. 512, finds the word used in 
this sense in official papers as early as 1657. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


[For the use of the word “spirit” in this sense, see 
Jeaffreson’s ‘ Middlesex County Records.”] 


Oxrorp Ports.—Mr. Gladstone, in his inter- 
esting lecture delivered at Oxford on Oct. 24, on 
‘Medieval Universities'—in reference to which 
we may say with Horace, — 

datus in theatro 
Cum tibi plausus— 
mentions the deficiency of poets at Oxford in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; yet one or 
two distinguished names are preserved in the fol- 
lowing distich :— 
Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina poetas, 
Bub, —_. Grubb, Crabb, Trap, Young, Carey, Tickel, 
vans. 
“These were Bubb Dodington (the late Lord Mel- 
combe), Dr. Stubbes, our poet Grubb, Mr. Crabb, 
Dr. Trapp, the poetry professor Dr. Edw. Young 
(the author of ‘ Night Taoughts’), Walter Carey, 
Thomas Tickel, Esq., and Dr. Evans, the epi- 
grammatist.” This is appended in a note to the 
poem ‘St. George for England’ in Percy’s 
*Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” a poem 
written by John Grubb, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
master of the Grammar School at Gloucester, who 
died in 1697; but the epigram cited is of much 
later date. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘Tazatrum Evropxum.’—Some years ago I 
| occasion to refer to this very interesting old 
Periodical in the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ and was 


subsequently asked by one of your correspondents 
whether there was a copy of it in the British 
Museum Library. I then thought that there was 
not, as neither my correspondent nor I bad been 
able to discover one, in spite of diligent search. A 
short time ago, however, I came across the entry 
in the Museum Catalogue quite accidentally, and 
record herewith the discovery. It is catalogued 
under the name of J. P. Abelini. As it is not 
very often referred to by historians, it is pre- 
sumably not so well known as it — » > 


Towe.Lt.—The meaning of this surname (which 
is not mentioned in Lower’s ‘ Patronymica Britan- 
nica’) appears to be the same as Atwell. John 
Towill, alias Atwell, was a plaintiff in the Star 
Chamber, temp. Elizabeth. 

W. Pater Baitpon. 


OIL ON THE TROUBLED WaTER.— 

“ These [Tahiti ] fishers know the value of pouring ot 
on the waters as well as the poachers on our own Scottish 
rivers, or the oyster-fishers at Gibraltar and the Medi- 
terranean generally, so they invariably carry in their 
canoes a measure of cocoa-nut oil. By sprinkling a few 
drops on the surface of the water, it becomes so perfectly 
smooth that they can see right down through its crystal 
depths, and detect the exact position of the creatures 
below.’ —C. F. Gordon-Cumming, ‘A Lady’s Cruise in 
French Man-of-war,’ vol. ii, p. 62 (1882). 

Grorer Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Gray’s ‘Barp.’— 
Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue 
That hushed the stormy main; 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 
Mountains ! ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped head 
I have been in some doubt whether Gray meant 
that these marvels were performed by actual magic 
or by the power of song. Horace represents 
Orpheus, who is a poet, not a sorcerer, as exerting 
similar power by song :— 
Arte materna rapidos morantem 
Fluminum lapsus celeresque ventos. 
Ode xii, book i. 
Medea performed the same feats by actual 
magic :— 
Concussaque sisto 
Stantia concutio cantu freta : nubila pello, 
Nubilaque induco : ventos abigoque vocoque. 
Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses,’ b. vii. line 200. 
Abou Hassan, in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ per- 
formed a marvellous feat very similar to that of 
Modred. He moved his lips, and made a sign 
to the battlements of the palace, whereupon they 
inclined to him. Perhaps it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between poets like Orpheus and Amphion, 
whose song has supernatural effect, and enchan- 
tresses, like Medea, who do supernatural acte 
partly by means of song. 
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But it seems to me, on reflection, that the 
mountains, if oppressed by sorcery, could not be 
supposed to mourn for the absence of the sorcerer. 
Therefore I think that the bards were intended 
to resemble Orpheus in their power of song. 
Milton, in ‘ Lycidas,’ speaks of Orpheus, 

Whom universal Nature did lament. 
And, in like manoer, the mountains mourned for 
the loss of Modred. E. YARDLEY. 


A Jesuit Pcaywaicat.—The sons of Loyola— 
the Dominicans of these latter days—have more 
than once scored victories in statecraft, theology, 
science, and literature ; but I had yet to learn that 
they had ever aspired to the laurels of the play- 
wright. This I had yet to learn—till I came to 
pen this note. One’s knowledge fortunately crescit 
eundo. The editor of good old Hazlitt is my in- 
formant—“ W. C. H.,” presumably a soa of the 
essayist—in a note thus to Lecture VII. :— 

“The ‘Traitor,’ a drama by Shirley, of which an 
alteration was afterwards made by T. Rivers, a Jesuit. 
See Dyce’s ‘ Memoir of Shirley ’ (‘ Works,’ 1833, i. xv).” 
The fact is worth noting in ‘N. & Q.’ 

J. B.S. 

Manchester. 

Did not the French Jesuits print many plays for 
schoo! performance !} 


Rev. Wa. M.D. (1687-1765), Awti- 
quary.—His burial is thus recorded in the parish 
register of East Ham, co. Essex: “ Burials 1765 
Rev! D* Stukeley late Rector of S‘ George’s 
Queen Square March 9.” Danie HipweE tt. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Ancestry or Wasnincton.—An important 
piece of evidence, lately come to light, supports 
the theory of Mr. Henry F. Waters that the 
emigrant ancestor of General George Washington 
was a son of the Rev. Lawrence Washington of 
Purleigb. Mr. Waters, in bis pamphlet on the 
‘Ancestry of Washingtoa,’ p. 32, gives the sub- 
stance of the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Mewce, 
widow, who was a sister of the Rev. Lawrence 
Washington. In the will, Ang. 11, 1676, Mrs. 


| by ascertaining the Christian name of the wife of 
| the Rev. Lawrence Washington. 


Detrta. 


**La Brancue Compacnir.”—Turning over the 
three score and odd volumes of old French 
“Mémoires Historiques” which the Reference 
Library at Hastings is fortunate enough—sua si 
bona norit/—to possess, I came the other day 
upon a White Company which was not that once 
commanded by “‘ John of the Obelisk” at Florence, 
and Sir John Hawkwood to all Europe, and which 
would seem to be the first that bore the name. 
Sir John, I know, did not consider himself at all 
| precluded by the peace of 1360 from warring “ for 
| his own hand” with his old foe; but this ‘‘ Com- 
| pagnie Blanche” —this White Company—of 1366 
was not led by him, but by another famous master 
of arms, Bertrand du Guesclin, Constable of 
France, to wit. The Constable’s army of “‘ vaga- 
bonds, or rather brigands,” bad just been paid out 
of the Papal territory about Avignon. No one 
else was particularly desirous of receiving such a 
garrison ; and, in the result, Messire Bertrand was 
induced to provide “swag” for his swashbucklers 
at the expense of Peter the Cruel, whose recent 
dealings with his wife, Blanche de Bourbon, were 
held to make him fair game for anybody. Then 
it was that these most orthodox of cutthroats “ se 
faisoient appeller La Blanche Compagnie, parce 
qu’ils portoient tous une croix blanche sur I’épaule, 
comme voulant témoigner qu’ils n’avoient pris les 
armes que pour abvlir le Judaisme en Espagne, et 
combattre le Prince qui le protézeoit.” The com- 
pany evidently had its Corporal Nym. 

W. F. Watcer. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only privato interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Portrait oF Mary, Queen or Scors, aT 
Attoa Hovuse.—John, tenth Earl of Mar, when 


Mewce names her niece, Mrs. Elizabeth Rumball. 
We have now proof that John Washington, the 
emigrant, had a sister by this name. An attested 
copy of the will of his youngest sister, Mrs. 
Martha Hayward, nie Washington, of Stafford 
county, Virginia, has been found in the Washing- 
ton MSS. in the United States Department of 
State, by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, who prints 
the whole will in an article on the ‘ Washington 
Genealogy,’ in the New York Nation for Novem- | 
ber 17 last. The will is dated May 5, 1697, and | 
contains a lagacy to “ my eldest sister, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rambold.” 
_ I would add that those who wish to help in 
investigation of Washington ancestry can do so 


in exile, purchased at Antwerp a portrait of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, which had been given by herself 
to one of her ladies previous to her execution. On 
his return to Scotland he placed it at Alloa House, 
bis ancestral home, where it hung until burnt in 
a fire which occurred at the mansion, the picture 
being too cumbersome to move in time to save it. 
Pennant saw it before the disaster, and he thus 
describes it: “‘ A remarkable half-length of Mary 
Stuart, on copper, in a gauze cloak, crown on her 
head, and passion flower in hand, pale and sickly.” 
Lady Fanny Erskine had a small replica of it, Ina 
the Stuart Collection, exhibited at Glasgow, there 
was in one of the cases a cabinet-sized picture 
which tallied with the above description in every 
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respect, save that the colourings were clear and 
bright. It was beautifully painted, and was the 
property of the Earl of Mar and Kellie. Can any 
of your readers say if it ever belonged to Lady 
Fanny Erskine? If so, it will be the copy of the 
picture given directly by the unfortunate queen to 
her attendant. The crowned head has the same 
pose as the one inserted over the tomb erected at 
Antwerp to the memory of the two ladies who 
were with her in her last hours, 
Hitpa GaMtiy, 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Gotpen a SeveNnTeENTH CENTURY 
Mepicine.—In a note-book, written by a Lanca- 
shire man, under the year 1684, I find mention of 
a physic then known as “ golden bullets.” Is any- 
thing known of this medicine? Was it a kind of 
seventeenth century Beecham’s pills ? 

H. Fisnwicx, 


Generat Guest, 1745,—I have been on the 
look-out for years for an engraving of General 
Guest, and, as I have failed to secure one, I shall 
be grateful if any reader will lend me one for a 
couple of days, or get a local photographer to copy 
one at my expense, as I require a block portrait 
for my ‘ History of Hipperholme-cum-Brighouse.’ 

J. Turyer. 

Idel, Bradford. 


CapWALLapDER.—What is the story of “ Cad- 
wallader and all his goats,” referred to in Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Henry V.,’ V. i. ? 

SMITHERS. 


“ Dame.”—Wordsworth (‘ Nutting’) says that 
he was decked out in his worst clothes for this 
expedition by his “frugal dame.” Whom did he 
mean? His nurse; or, less probably, his school- 
mistress; or, least probable of all, his mother? 

C. B, Mount. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


‘De Gestis Tancrepi.’—I should be glad if any 
of your readers could inform me if there is an Eng- 
lish translation of ‘ De Gestis Tancredi,’ or where a 
biographical account of Tancred the Crusader is 
to be had, other than that in Gibbon and Michelet’s 
‘History of the Crusades.” Eva M. BicknE.t, 


Soynet py Tennyson.—I remember reading a 
sonnet said to have been written by Tennyson, in 
which eyes of different colours are addressed, and 
ending, ‘‘ Black eyes, I only die for you.” Can 
any of your readers tell whether it is published in 
any of the editions ? GicaDiBs, 


Porrrairs.—I am trying to make a little 
gallery of the portraits of my predecessors. In 
most cases I cannot expect to secure more 
than a photograph from some family picture, 
should such exist. May I invite the assistance of 


your readers, especially such as are learned in 
genealogies, to discover whether there are still 
living any representatives of the families to whom 
these clergymen belonged? Of the two marked 
with an asterisk I have a'ready portraits : — 

1547, Thomas Southwick. 

1560, John Hunlocke, 

1581, Richard Colfe. 

1585. Israel Pownoll. 

1617. Samuel Watkins. 

1620. Francis Sayer. 

1660. Joseph Sayer. 

1663, Francis Sayer. 

1711. William Pennington. 

*1724, William Puller. 

1735, Thomas Swallow. 

1738. John Harris, 

1743. John Bertie. 

William Preston. 

1748. Benjamin Hill, probably of Westmoreland. 

*1758. George Bellas. 

I should be especially glad to get portraits or 
information about the Sayers. 

H. C. 
Yattendon Rectory, Newbury. 


Caran v’Acne.—A friend would like to kaow 
whether the true name and nationality of this 
clever artist are known. His ‘ Album’ is in one 
of the South Kensington libraries. As “ Karan- 
dash” is the Russian for “ pencil,” I suspect that 
he is not a true Parisian. L. L. K. 


Eartpom or STRATHEARN.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what proofs are in existence 
(beyond the Athole charters, reported on in the 
seventh report of the Royal Hist. MSS. Com.) 
that Euphemia, Countess of Strathearn, was law- 
ful daughter and heiress of David Stewart, Earl of 
Strathearn, and that Malise Graham, Earl of 
Strathearn, afterwards Earl of Menteith, was her 
lawful son? It is stated that the proofs were 
destroyed for reasons of State in the reign of King 
Charles I. PERTHSHIRE. 

Cornwall. 


Somervitte Famity.—In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1772, p. 390, appears the announce- 
ment of the marriage of “Sir Henry Somerville, 
Bart., to Hon. Miss St. Leger, of Cork, Ireland.” 
Can any person inform me as to who Sir Henry 
was? I should be glad of any notes of the Somer- 
villes of Cambusnethan. S. A. B. 

82, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


Six Toomas Hampsnire, in 1582, in New- 
foundland with five ships, settled the tenure of 
ships’ rooms. Where can information be found 
about him; and was he one of Sir H. Gilbert’s 
adventurers ? G. R. Farrar Prowss. 

Sowerby Bridge. 


Srewart Famiry.—Can any contributor in- 
form me to which branch of the Stewart family 
Col. George Stewart of Culmore, co. Donega’, 
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belonged ? He was living in Ireland two hundred 
years ago; was the only son of Sir Robert Stewart, 
KXnt. ; and was the father of Anne Stewart, who 
married the Rev. Henry Maxwell, of Tynan, ances- 
tor of the Lords Farnham. Also, I should be 
glad to know where I could see a complete pedi- 
gree of the Hamilton family. 
Katateen Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Teternonic.—I have been much exercised in 
trying to hit upon a Gt term for a telephonic mes- 
sage. A telegraphic message is a “ telegram.” 
How would ‘‘ phonogram” do for its telephonic 
equivalent? A word is certainly required, and 
of won’t be happy till I get it.” 

Ropert LourHeay. 


Printed Works.—Is there in existence any 
fairly trustworthy estimate of the number of 
printed works in the world? Library catalogues 
- the number of volumes in their respective 
ibraries, but seldom indicate the average number 
of volumes to each work, nor the number of dupli- 
cates or various editions of each. Any such esti- 
mate must necessarily be vague, from the difficulty 
of defining a “ work.” The term might be applied 
to a pamphlet, and a volume of such be reckoned 
one work or twenty. But any clue to the informa- 
tion desired would be welcome. B. W. S. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE ComMENTATORS.—Some 
one said that if we desire to see the greatest height 
to which the human mind can attain we must read 
Shakespere; if, on the other hand, we would 
fathom the lowest depths to which it can sink we 
should study his commentators. Who was it that 
said this ; and what is the exact text of the passage ? 

Anon. 


A PrerosiTion FOLLOWED BY A Cravse.—In 
the Saturday Review of August 6 a reviewer of 
Prof. Nichol’s monograph on Carlyle has this 
sentence: ‘‘Now the dues Boswelliana may be 
given up to whomsoever thinks worth while to 
worry it ; but a certain loyalty is required from a 
biographer.” Does not the preposition ¢o in this 
sentence govern the whole clause beginning with 
“*whomsoever”? If not, and if its influence ex- 
tends only to the word next it, then what is the 
subject of the verb “thinks”? Surely who- 
soever should have been the word, and then the 
whole clause would have been under the govern- 
ance of the preposition. Tuomas Bayne, 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


‘A Saw Pavto Svrerstitioy.’—Could you 
inform me at what date and in what magazine or 
on an article was published called ‘A San Paulo 

uperstition ’ ? Ocravo. 


Gopwry, Bisuop or Bara anp WELis.— 
‘Where can I find his pedigree? He bore Or, 


two lions pass. sa., on a canton of the second three 
bezants, the arms of the Godwyns of Kent. What 
was the origin of the Kentish family ? X, 


Bett Founpry.—This foundry 
was under the proprietorship of Lester & Peck in 
1750, and several fine peals of bells were cast here ; 
amongst others, the peal of six for Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, the oldest peal, I believe, in the 
United States, and a remarkably fine-toned one. I 
should be glad to know of any other peals or large 
single bells cast at this foundry. 

Freperick T. 

417, Franklin Street, Philadelphia, U.S. 


Trousers: Spenser’s ‘State or IRELAND.’— 
The ‘Stanford Dictionary’ gives a quotation 
(derived from Todd’s Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’), 
“The leather quilted jack serves under his shirt of 
mail, and to cover his trouse on horseback.” The 
only passage that I can’ find resembling this is at 
p- 639 of the Globe edition of Spenser's ‘ Works,’ 
and runs thus :— 

“There be no Innes where meete bedding might be 
had, soe that his mantell serves him then for a bedd and 
the leather quilted jacke in journeying and in camping, 
for that it is fittest to be under his shirte of mayle, for 
any occasion of soden service, as there may happen 
many, and to cover his thinn breeche on horsebacke.”’ 
Are there two recensions of the ‘ State of Ireland’; 
or did some one invent the first quotation to 
mystify Dr. Todd and later lexicographers ? 


Crurca Hovses.— What was the full and pro- 
per use of these? A very interesting article upon 
them appeared in the Guardian about the year 
1882. Will any one filing this paper kindly give 
the exact year and date ? Daves Royce. 


Lumu.—In Playfair’s ‘ British Family Antiquity’ 
aod Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetcies’ accounts of 
this family are given which state that Elnathan 
Lum, the founder of it, was descended from an 
ancient Yorkshire family, and that he settled ia 
Dublin in the reign of Charles IJ., became an 
eminent banker, purchased the estate called Lum- 
ville, was M.P. in 1692 and 1695 for the borough 
of Carlingford, married in 1680 Dorothea, sister 
and heir of Col. William Purefoy, and was grand- 
father of Sir Francis Lum, of Lumville, who was 
created a baronet Feb, 24, 1775. I shall be grate- 
ful for information as to the birthplace of Elnathan 
Lum, and for genealogical information of his family 
not given in the above works. G. D. Luma. 

65, Albion Street, Leeds. 


Warer.—Fresh water is obtained on the coast of 
Barbary, where it is very scarce, by digging a pit 
upon the seashore a little above high-water mar 
and down to the depth of low-water mark, As the 
tide comes in it fills up the pit with potable water. 
Cesar, Bacon says, when at Alexandria, found all 
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the wells had been flooded by the enemy with sea- 
water. He dug pits of this sort, and saved his 
army. Is this commonly done now by navigators 
in difficulty ; or is it forgotten for the most part? 
I imagine that you might dig it much below low- 
water mark and yet fill the receptacle, though Lord 
Bacon thinks that the water rises into it. 

C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, 


Heratpry. —Supposing a coheiress marries, 
both sons and daughters can quarter her arms with 
those of their father. Is this right handed down 
to the grandchildren, whether they be children 
of sons or daughters; or is it only allowed to the 
daughter’s children when there are no maternal 
uncles ? LittLe JINKS. 


Autnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
“One of those white souls who give themselves for 
others all their lives in trivial tasks of pity.” L, G 
Friendship, like the ivy, clings, 
To olden times and olden things. 
Fiorence Peacock, 


He thanks the giver best 
Who uses most the gift. 
Wa, Fenwick. 


In the coming life before us 
There will be no need of speech ; 
But all our thoughts, without restraint, 
Shall flash from each to each. 
The second and fourth lines are believed to be correct ; 
the first and third are not correctly quoted. 
Vyxn 
What is the blooming tincture of the skin 
To peace of mind and harmony within? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply? 
A. M, Hepperwick. 


Heplies. 


BREAKING ON THE WHEEL. 
S. ii. 367.) 

At the above reference Mr. James Puiartr 
asks for “a minute account” of the wanner in 
which ‘‘the wheel was used in inflicting the 
punishment.” It would probably be too painful a 
subject to admit of full treatment in these pages, 
but a brief account may suffice. 

In “The Eighteenth Century: its Institutions, 
Customs, and Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By 
Paul Lacroix” (I am about to quote from the 
English version, which is published without a date), 
the author says :— 

“The most general punishment for criminals con- 
demned to death in the eighteenth century was the 
wheel, The victim was laid out and bound to a large 
wheel, the executioner breaking the bones of his arms, 
legs, and thighs, with a heavy iron bar, his dexterous 
manipulation of which was always applauded by the 
crowd, In recompense for his unthankful task he 


On p. 301 M. Lacroix gives an illustration, 
representing “ the punishment of Desrues, broken 
on the wheel on the Place de Grave.” On a 
scaffold, raised above the heads of the people, lies 
across shaped like the letter X,—a St. Andrew’s 
cross, in fact. Bound to the cross is the body of 
the unhappy victim, the arms and legs extended 
on the cross, each member tied by at least two 
ligatures. The cross (or wheel) lies flat upon the 
scaffold. Standing beside the body is the exe- 
cutioner, wearing, curiously enough, his coat and 
waistcoat, though he has raised high above his 
head an iron bar, which is about to descend with 
fearful force upon one of the limbs of the criminal. 
Limb after limb was broken. The wretched 
sufferer is attended, ‘‘ according to custom, by a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne,” who kneels at his head, 
holding a crucifix within sight of the victim, but 
endeavouring to hide the odious spectacle from his 
own sight by raising the full sleeve of his gown 
before his face. Desrues was a poisoner. “ Nivet 
and others were broken on the wheel” on the Place 
de Grave in 1729, p. 299. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


I have—though just now not under my hand, or 
I should have pleasure in affording Mr. Piatra 
sight of it—an old print representing this opera- 
tion. The “ wheel” in this print is not what is 
understood by a wheel at all, but consists of crossed 
planks in a wooden frame, rather square than 
circular, The rowé’s arms and legs are ‘“‘ spread- 
eagled” on these planks; his head rests upon the 
frame. The operator stands over him with a heavy 
iron bar. The operation consisted in breaking the 
upper and lower limbs of the patient in one or 
more places, and finishing him off with a coup de 
grace over the heart. There were sometimes ways 
and means of getting this coup de griice given early 
in the proceedings. The execution in question is 
taking place on a scaffold in the Place de Gréve, 
where the body would be left on view for a certain 
time. W. F. Water. 


Mr. Ptarr desires to know how the wheel was 
used in inflicting punishment. It was as follows. 
The criminal was tied with his back to the wheel, 
the legs and arms hanging over and being fastened 
to the spekes. Then as the cart or carriage moved 
on and the portion of the wheel with the body on 
it came uppermost, the executioner broke the legs 
and arms of the sufferer with a huge hammer or 
bar, and at last finished him by breaking in the 
chest bones, or blows with the hammer on the 
stomach, or by throttling him. In the German 
and French languages there are many books deal- 
ing with this and kindred barbarities known as 
“ punishments,” but I am acquainted with none 
in the English language that would tell him more 
than I have done above. This is the case be- 
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tinental countries than to ours, and so late as the 
beginning of thi: century men have been thus 
done to death in Germany. Meanwhile, many of 
our writers glance at it, and among those writers who 
have been much commentated on, and furnished 
with notes by various editors, Mr. Piatr should 
find much that he wants. Thus, in the opening of 
scene ii. Act III. of ‘ Coriolanus,’ that hero ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Present me death on the wheel or at wild 
horses’ heels!” This is, of course, one of Shake- 
speare’s delicious anachronisms, since no such 
punishment ever prevailed at Rome; but, at the 
time he was writing, Balthazar de Gerrard, for the 
assassination of the Prince of Orange in 1584, and 
Nicholas de Salvedo, or Salseda, for conniving at 
it previously, had each undergone one, if not both, 
the tortures mentioned, and consequently, as was 
common with Shakespeare, the customs were uti- 
lized. From this method of punishment springs, 
too, the application of the word rouwé to the dis- 
solute and profligate, since, on Louis X VI. hearing 
of the evil doings of many of the nobility and 
gentry attached to the Court, he exclaimed pas- 
sionately that they deserved d'etre roué. Possibly, 
therefore, this form of execution prevailed in 
France up to his day. 
Jxo, 
Barnes Common. 


A full account of the operation will be found in 
Lacroix, ‘ Mceurs, Usages, et Costames au Moyen 
Age,’ &c., deuxiéme édition, 1872, ‘* Pénalité,” 
p. 452. ALBERT HarTsHoRNE. 


There are numerous references in Hofman’s 
* Lex. Univ.,’ s.v. ‘* Nota,” also in Suicer’s ‘ His. 
Ecel.,’ s.v. Tpoxos, to this form of punishment in 
ancient times, as well as in reference to the change 
introduced in 1535 in France in the first of the 
two. Ep. Marsnatt, 


There is a small illustration showing how this 

a was inflicted upon Desrues in ‘ The 

ighteenth Century,’ by M. Paul Lacroix, p. 301. 
Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 

Hunprep oF Emuey (8 ii. 309).—The 
form of this name as given in Domesday, Amel- 
briga, suggests that it may be a survival from the 
British epoch, and may be connected with the 
Spanish Amelgir, one meaning of which is to 
throw up earth to make boundaries ; so that Amel- 
briga may denote a population dwelling within an 
entrenchment similar to that of Old Sarum, when 
it was inhabited. There are sufficient evidences in 
the locality to support this hypothesis. To the 
north-west is Walton-on-Thames, to the south-east 
Walton-on-the-Hill, near the summit of the Box 
Hill. On the beath here the remains of a Romanvilla 
were, it is said, unearthed in 1772. To the south 
of Weybridge, on St. George’s Hill, is an entrench- 


ment said to enclose some thirteen acres of ground. 
At Oatlands Park there is, or was, a still larger 
earthwork. Ciaupio asks, Where was the bridge ? 
I should say nowhere, except in the opinion of 
those who translate briga as meaning bridge. I 
referred to this suffix in my note on ‘ Cantabrigia’ 
(ante, p. 266). The more modern forms of the 
name appear to be formed by dropping the initial 
letter A and transposing the letters mel, which 
would give Elm and Eml(ey) by the process known 
to grammarians as “ metathesis.” There are, how- 
ever, other place-names similar to these. Emly 
occurs as the name of a bishopric in Ireland. Elm- 
ham, in Norfolk, was the seat of a bishopric as 
early as A.D. 673, and the place had been pre- 
viously occupied by the Romans. It may be noted 
also that the Thames above and below Walton has 
yielded numerous relics of the British and Roman 
periods. B. 


Emley, as a place-name, is common, varying to 
Embley, Hemley, and Elmley. The hundred of 
Emley, in Surrey, bears also the joint or alterna- 
tive names of Elmbridge and Weybridge. Emlay 
is an old name for the river Mole, and we meet 
with Ember Court on its lower course (cf. inver 
and Humber). If a bridge over the Wey has thus 
become historical, we may postulate the name 
Elmbridge as one across the Emlay or Mole, near 
Cobham, on the main line of road, called Stane 
Street, that crosses the Wey at Guildford. 

A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Boox-piate (8 ii. 188, 274).—The last- 
named coat—“ 2 and 3, Gules, three men’s heads 
affrontée ppr.”—is not Edy or Vaughan, but Wil- 
liams. Some of the Mathew quarterings are given 
on plate xxix. of Burke’s ‘ Heraldic Illustrations.’ 

V. L. Oxiver. 

Sunninghill. 


‘Tue Gops” (7"S. x. 349).—The quotation 
given by me for the use of this expression is dated 
1767. I have recently met with a somewhat 
earlier instance of its use :— 

“I have likewise got some notion of the drama by 
attending the theatres; though my finances were too 
scanty for me ever to get admittance even among the gods 
in the upper regions of the twelve-penny gallery.”— 
The Connoisseur, No, 86, Sept. 18, 1755. 

F, C. Birgxeck TERRY. 


Heratps’ Visiration (8 §. ii. 408, 473).— 
Your correspondent Mr. Stonarve gives to B. N. 
the information that the Harleian Society’s office 
is at Dane’s Inn, when it has really had special 
offices for its own use at 140, Wardour Street for 
the last twenty years. The acting secretary 1s 
Mr. J. P. Rylands, Heather Lea, Charlesville, 
Birkenhead, to whom communications can be sent, 
or apy inquiries will be answered, or information 
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given by the Society's sole agents, at the above 
address, Mitcuett & Hucues. 


Bussy (8 §, ii. 468).—The common head-dress 
of Poland, Russia, the Caucasus, and all fur-wear- 
ing countries. The finest specimens are those 
worn by the Georgian and the Mingrelian Cossacks 
of the Imperial escort at St. Petersburg, and 
these are only the local ordinary full dress of the 
Caucasus. The Hungarians who happen to be 
Austro-Hungarian officials also wear their local 
dress, which also has the busby. D. 


Pampatet Sovcut (8 §. ii. 449).—I have a 
copy of the scarce pamphlet ‘The Bloody Hus- 
band’ in my collection, which I shall be glad to 

uce to Mr. Roperts if he can see it in 

ndon. T. N. 


Inwspruck Horxrrcue (8" §. ii. 81, 162, 211, 

221, 315, 349, 409).—Correspondents have from 
time to time referred to this magnificent and 
unique monument, but I have not seen any notice 
of the fact that the idea of it seems to have been 
taken from the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ bk. ii. chap. xi., 
where we are told that after the death of King 
Lot, of Orkney, 
“Kyng Arthur lete make the tombe of Kynge Lot 
passyng rychely, and made his tombe by his owne, and 
thenne Arthur lete make xij ymages of laton and couper 
& ouer gylt hit with gold in the sygne of xij kynges & 
echon of hem helde a tapyr of wax that brent day and 
nyght, & Kyng Arthur was made in sygne of a figure 
standynge aboue hem with a swerd drawen in his 
hand, and alle the xij figures bad countenaunce lyke 
unto men that were ouercome.” 

Was this description drawn from any previously 
existing tomb? If so, where was it? 

B. Woopp Smita. 


*Setect Hisroricat Documents’ (8" ii. 440). 
—There is an intimation in the review of this 
work that it is not easy to point to a work of a 
similar character. Allow me to mention that 
Bishop Stubbs’s ‘Select Charters and other Illustra- 
tions of English Constitutional History’ (Oxf.) con- 
tains, even in its earliest form in 1870, some of 
the important papers which the review in ‘N.& Q.’ 
notices. Probably there is, as there surely ought 
to be, a reference to this volume in its latest form 
in the preface. The very title contains a remi- 
niscence of it. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Rotnerrorp Pritcnarp Hares (8" ii. 247, 
311).—The second Christian name of ex-President 
Hayes is Birchard, and not Pritchard. If your 
correspondent at the first reference will send to me 
direct, I shall be pleased to aid him. 

Tuomas J. Emery. 

82, Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., U.S, 


“Now, MEssiEvuRS, NOUS NE TIRONS JAMAIS 
LES PREMIERS” (8 §, ii. 345, 433).—The real 


account of Lord Charles Hay’s speech is to be 
found in Hamilton’s ‘ History of the Grenadier 
Guards,’ vol. ii. p. 121. SEBASTIAN, 


§, ii, 249, 333).—The well- 
known preacher spoken of by W. B. no doubt 
knew his Blunt’s ‘ Undesigned Coincidences,’ on 
pp. 142 seg. of which the learned and ingenious 
author proves, almost, if not quite, “to demonstra- 
tion ” the relationship of Ahithophel to Bathsheba. 
There are few more interesting pages even in that 
interesting volume, and the key to the motive of 
the redoubtable counsellor in joining the rebellion 
is obtained, whereas otherwise his action would be 
hard to explain. E. Seaman, 

Stalbridge Rectory, Dorset. 


“To §, ii. 325, 452).—This is a 
very common word here. ‘‘ To threap one down” 
now means to tell a lie and stick to it. From the 
following examples, it appears formerly to have 
had a less offensive meaning :— 

Sol gold is, and Luna silver we threpe ; 
Mars yren, Mercurie quyksiluer we clepe. 
Chaucer, Prologue of the ‘ Chanon’s Yoman.’ 

“ Came vnto me and threped vpon me that I should be 
the duke of Clarance sonne.”"—Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 1550, 
Hen. VII. f. 5. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


(8 S. ii. 389).—Of one eminent 
teacher of our times it has been said :— 

“Some occasions I can distinctly recall in which he ‘lost 
himself’; seemed to be utterly unconscious that a class of 
lads was before him, closed his eyes--as he constantly 
did while lecturing —and poured forth a stream of majestic 
language into which he had been led by the workings 
of his own thoughts, and in listening to which one felt 
one’s self to be in contact with his inmost nature.” — 
Archdeacon Farrar, in ‘ Life of F, D, Maurice,’ i. 315. 
And was not something like this characteristic of 
the preaching of F. W. Robinson? Bishop Butler, 
also, occurs at once as an example of thinking 
eloquence—if eloquent be a correct word to apply 
to one whose matter was so much more important 
to him than his manner. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Curquers” (8 §. ii. 364).—A series of 
interesting and well-written articles on ‘Glimpses 
of Old Northampton: its Signs,’ appeared in 
vols. iii. and iv. of Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries. One of these contains a valuable note 
devoted to “The Chequer” (see vol. iii. pp. 
165-8), which finishes thus :— 

“The Chequers is regarded by many as the most 
patriarchal of all signs, it being seen even on houses in 
exhumed Pompeii. Originally it is eaid to have indicated 
that draughts and backgammon were played within. 
According to Dr. Lardner, a money-changer’s office was 
generally indicated by the sign of a chequered board 
suspended. The sign, he adds, afterwards came to indi- 
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cate an inn or house of entertainment, probably from the 
circumstance of the innkeeper also following the trade 
of money-changer. Madox, in his‘ History of the Ex- 
chequer,’ 1796, says: ‘These places were called Ex- 
chequers for one or both of these two reasons. First, as 
they were places for receipt of revenue. Next, because 
in places of receipt or revenue it was customary to lay 
upon the table a Scaccarium, or chequered cloth: which, 
by reason of the chequering or diversity of the square spaces 
wrought upon it, was more commodious for counting of 
money, according to the way used in those times, than a 
plain board or a cloth all of one colour.’ It will be 
remembered the Chaucer’s Merry Pilgrims put up in 
Canterbury at The Checker of the Hope—the Chequers 
in the Hoop. The Chequer and Tuns was a sign in exist- 
ence in the isle of Ely in 1721.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


The following remarks, from Dr. Lardner’s 
‘ Arithmetic, p. 44 (quoted in the ‘ History of 
Signboards,’ by Larwood and Hotten, p. 488, eighth 
edition), may serve to answer your correspondent’s 
query :— 

“ During the Middle Ages it was usual for merchants, 
accountants, and judges, who arranged matters of 
revenue, to appear on a covered banc, so called from an 
old Saxon word meaning a seat (hence our bank). Be- 
fore them was placed a flat surface, divided by parallel 
white lines into perpendicular columns; these again 
divided transversely by lines crossing the former, so as 
to separate each column into squares. * This table was 
called an Exchequer, from its resemblance to a chese- 
board, and the calculations were made by counters placed 
on its several divisions (something after the manner of 
the Roman abacus), A money-changer’s office was gene- 
rally indicated by a sign of the checquered board sus- 
pended. This sign afterwards came to indicate an inn 
or house of entertainment, probably from the circum- 
stance of the innkeeper also following the trade of 
money-changer—a coincidence still very common in sea- 
port towns.’ 


F. C, Brrxsecx Terry. 


Considerable difference of opinion exists amongst 
heraldic writers as to the origin of the chequers 
being displayed on the door-posts of public-houses. 
The ‘ Oxford Glossary’ refers to it as representing 
the steward’s board when so encountered. Other 
authorities account for it because the Fitzwarrens 
formerly had the licensing of the vintners, who, out 
of compliment to this great family, painted its arms 
upon their hostels, chequy or and azure. Then, 
again, writers of a more practical turn of mind 
regard the publican’s chequers as a mere indica- 
tion that games of draughts (or possibly chess) 
can be indulged in on the premises, and, to add 
still further to the confusion, I may just say that 
the same sort of sign has been discovered at Pom- 
peii. J. 


The ‘ New English Dictionary’ certainly seems 
a little out of it here. A reference to the ‘ Dia- 
logues de Scaccario,’ i., would be as well. It is 
printed in the Bishop of Oxford’s invaluable 
*Select Charters,’ p. 171. 
Epwarp H. Marsnati, M.A. 


Tue Vers “to warp” (8" ii, 446).—To 
the senses already given I am able to add a very 
well-defined one. In the West country, especially 
Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, it is used by 
farmers as the vor propria for cattle casting their 
young. Will any of your readers inform us what 
is the precise intention of the word in the line 
quoted from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ i. 338 :— 

Of locusts, warping on the eastera wind. 


J. Earwe. 
Oxford. 


In Newton’s edition of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
1757, there is this note on the word warping: 
‘* Working themselves forward ; a sea term. Hume 
and Richardson.” J. Carzick Moore. 


Sir Sranpish Hartstonce (8" S. ii. 367).— 
Burke's ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ gives no informa- 
tion about the early history of this family, but it 
is probable that Sir Standish, created a baronet 
in 1681, was the Standish Hartstonge who married 
Anne, third daughter of Archbishop Bramhall 
(b. 1593, d. 1663), whose son was created a baronet 
of Ireland in 1662. Sir Standish had a son John, 
Archdeacon of Limerick and Bishop of Ossory 
(1693-1714). Jane, another daughter of Sir 
Standish Hartstonge, married, circa 1677, Arthur 
Chamberlain, ancestor of Lord Lurgan. 

Siema. 

Courter (8 §. ii. 129, 168, 438).—The for- 
mulary given under this heading is mislead- 
ing, inasmuch as no directions are given as to 
how to provide for the differences in calculation 
between leap-years and ordinary years. I pro 
the following arrangement, with the view of c 
ing up these points. Take the year 1884 (leap- 
year) and the year 1885 (ordinary year) for exam- 
ples. The first day of 1884 fell on a Tuesday; now 
to find the day on which February 1 fell you must 
count “ Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday” ; 
but to find the first of any following month in this 
year you must count “ Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday.” Then, if we take the year 1885, 
which is an ordinary year, the first day of which 
fell on a Thursday, to find the first day in 
February and each of the following months in the 
year, you must count ‘‘ Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday.” To sum up: in leap-years the first 
day must be included in the count for February, 
but not included for the other months ; while for 
ordinary years you must count the number of days 
after the first day in the year in all cases from 
February inclusive to December. G. Marson. 

Southport, 


Princess Anne’s Horse S. ii. 427).—This 
was one of the nine regiments of “ Horse” raised 
in 1685, six of which survive under other designa- 
tions, while three had a short life. Though each was 
generally known by the name of its colonel for the 
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time being, they were numbered as follows: 2nd 
or Queen’s Horse, afterwards King’s Horse, and 
now King’s Dragoon Guards; 3rd Horse, now 
2nd Dragoon Guards (Bays); 4th Horse, now 6th 
Dragoon Guards ; 5th Horse, disbanded in 1690 ; 
6th Horse, now 4th Dragoon Guards ; 7th Horse, 
now 5th Dragoon Guards ; 8th or Princess Anne’s 
Horse, disbanded 1692 ; 9th or Queen Dowager’s 
Horse, now 6th Dragoon Guards (Carabiniers); 
10th Horse, disbanded 1686. 

The Princess Anne’s Horse was raised in July, 
the Earl of Scarsdale being its first colonel. All 
the regiments of Horse raised at that time seem to 
have been similarly armed and equipped, namely, 
as Cuirassiers, with cuirasses, long swords, long 
pistols, and short carbines, broad-brimmed hats 
turned up on one side, long scarlet coats, gaunt- 
lets, and large boots. The regiment raised by the 
Earl of Devonshire three years afterwards for the 
service of the Prince of Orange, now 7th Dragoon 
Guards, was similarly equipped. 

Of the regiments which had served James II. 
the Princess Anne’s Horse was one of the first to 
join the Prince of Orange, who was thereupon 
appointed colonel. As Langston’s Horse it served 
at the Boyne and at Aghrim, and receives fre- 
quent mention in Storey’s ‘ History of the Wars 
in Ireland.’ It afterwards fought at Steenkirk. 
Its disbandment in 1692 seems to have been due 
to the reduced state to which hard service had 
brought it. 

The regiments of Horse that were disbanded 
are referred to occasionally in the historical records 
of the regiments that survived, also in the records 
of service of colonels of existing regiments who 
may have also served with regiments no longer 
existing. The former information might be traced 
to a source where it would be given more abun- 
dantly. If Cot. Witxrnson, in finding a list of 
the officers of the 8th Horse, should find one of 
the 5th also, I should feel obliged by his men- 
tioning it. Harl. MS. No. 7018 is said to con- 
tain “A List of the Officers of His Majesty’s 
Army, November, 1687”; but I have not suc- 
ceeded in verifying this. KILuicREw. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing I see an- 
nounced, “English Army Lists and Commission 
Registers, 1661-1714. Edited by Charles Dalton. 
Vol. I., 1661-1685. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.)” 


‘Essex: Hignways, Byways, anp Warer- 
ways’ (8" §. ii, 139, 437).—I was glad to read 
Mr, Tew’s note respecting the Vicar of Messing, 
but, in fairness to the author of the above-named 
work—I do not know him or his book—it should 
be added that Mr. C. R. B. Barrett is not the first 
writer who has asserted that the wooden effigy 

was hacked to pieces and used as firewood by 
order of a former vicar.” The effigy was in Mess- 


| tory of Essex,’ and he describes it. It was men- 
| tioned as being there when ‘ Excursions through 
| the County of Essex’ was printed, in 1818, and 
/again—which is wrong—in Wright's ‘ History of 
| Essex,’ published in 1836. (Wright is not to be 
trusted so far as descriptions of churches and their 
contents are concerned. Vide Buckler’s ‘ Twenty- 
two Churches of Essex,’ 1856, p. 34.) Salmon’s 
‘ History’ does not include Messing, nor does that 
by Cox (1721). On turning to ‘The Suckling 
Papers’ (1845), I find :— 

“A few years since, Messing Church contained the 

effigy of her founder, a wooden figure of a crusader in 
chain armour, which occupied a niche in the north wall. 
My sole object in visiting this village was to draw this 
ancient monument, and my regret may easily be con- 
ceived on learning that the late vicar had given ita 
short time before to the parish clerk to be burnt as a 
piece of useless timber...... The parish clerk has obeyed the 
directions of his tasteless superior to the very letter ; not 
a fragment of this monument remains,” 
Suckling wrote this between 1821 and 1839 (the 
actof vandalism must, if ‘Excursions through Essex’ 
is to be relied on, have taken place between 1818 
and 1821, and not in the last century), and his 
account has hitherto been accepted as correct, for 
even so late as 1887 the same tale was repeated— 
wrongly, as Mr. Tew now informs us—in Durrant’s 
‘ Handbook for Essex.’ Mr. Barrett had, therefore, 
some authority for his statement, and the reviewer 
of the book in ‘N. & Q.’ for his “strong expres- 
sions.” 

Whilst referring to such books as I possess 
relating to Essex, I have found no explanation 
given in any of them why the tower of All Saints’ 
Church, at Maldon, was “such a strange archi- 
tectural freak.” In ‘Excursions through Essex’ 
(vol. i. p. 29) there is a beautiful little engraving 
by E. Roberts, from a sketch of J. Greig, of the 
exterior, which is anything but “most unpleasing.” 
It is so many years since I was at Maldon that I 
do not remember what is “ the effect” of the tower, 
but, jadging from the print, it was quaint and 
picturesque. H, G. 

34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


‘Perer Pirnpar’s Works’ (8" ii. 328, 438). 
—I have an odd volume (vol. i.) of ‘Pinderiana,’ 
a large quarto of 242 pages. Is this collection 
included in Peter Pindar’s ‘Works’? If not, and 
if Mr. Gerisn is a collector of this writer’s books 
and cares to pay postage on the volume, I shall 
be glad to send it to him, as I have no use for 
it myself, C. C. Bett. 
Epworth. 


Ziama (8 §. ii. 388).—The Roman place the 
ruins of which may be seen at Ziama, on the 
Algerian coast, is named Choba on the Peutinger 
Tables. The Roman name occurs also on an 
inscribed stone found at Ziama, and now preserved 


ing Church when (1768) Morant wrote his ‘ His- 


in Djidjelli Castle. The inscription was published 
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in the ‘ Inscriptiones Africee Latinw,’ by Gustav 
Wilmanns (Berolini, 1881, vol. ii. Inser. No. 8375). 
Murray is in error when he speaks of Ziama as a 
Roman fortified town of the same name. 
L. L. K. 

According to Dr. Butler's ‘Atlas of Ancient 
Geography,’ the only city situated at the mouth of 
a river between Saldce and Igilgilis— which appear 
in his ‘Map of Mauritania,’ &c., as the ancient 
names of the places mentioned in the query—was 
Coba. J. F. Mansion, 

Liverpool. 


LerTFRED EASE” (8 ii. 368).—The phrase 
“unlettered euse” is traceable to Seneca : “Otium 
sine literis mors est, et vivi hominis sepultura,” 
‘Ep.,’ Ixxxii. § 3; as is the sentiment also in 
another place: ‘Soli omnium otiosi sunt qui 
sapientie vacant, soli vivunt,” ‘De Brev. Vit.,’ 

4. Ep. MaRsHALL. 


(8 §. ii, 242, 297).— Without 
desiring to impugn Mr. H. J. Movute’s correction 
of my statement, I must confess that it is difficult 
to believe that the men who left to geologists so 
considerable a legacy of rudely chipped stone celts 
could have produced artists of such skill as those 
who drew the portraits of animals killed in the 
chase. The paleolithic age is but the rough ex- 
pression of a certain period; or, as Sir C, Lyell 
says, after referring to the men of the reindeer 
period :— 

“This period may be considered as intermediate be- 
tween the neolithic and paleolithic ages, but it has been 
classed provisionally by Sir J, Lubbock as paleolithic.”— 
* Principles,’ 1868, ii. 559. 

C, Tomirson. 


‘Tristram Ssanpy’ (8 §. ii. 304, 372).— 
The passage, quoting from memory, Mr. WarREN 
gives he will find at p. 466, of Lockhart’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Scott,’ a new edition, in one volume, 1850. 
A grand-aunt of Scott’s, Mrs. Keith of Ravelstone, 
it was who asked for a “‘ sight” of Mrs. Behn’s 
novels, adding, ‘‘ I remember them being so much 
admired that I wish to look at them again.” On 
returning them, she said, ‘‘Is it not a very odd 
thing that I, an old woman of eighty and upwards, 
sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book 
which sixty years ago I have heard read aloud for 
the amusement of large circles, consisting of the 
first and most creditable society in London.” 

Harotp Col. 


The Rev. C. F. S. Warren alludes to the 
change of feminine taste, and of greater fastidious- 
ness since the great novelists of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Warren states, though he has been 
unable to verify the quotation, that Scott’s aunt, 
Miss C. Rutherford, asked him to lend her Mrs. 
Aphra Behn’s plays and novels, which, after protest 
on his part, were finally sent to her. She at once, 


however, returned them, saying: “‘Is it not 
strange that I, an old woman, sitting by myself, 
cannot now read without a blush what, when I 
was a girl, used to be freely read and spoken about 
by women of all ages and all classes?” This pas- 
sage is in vol. v. p. 137, of Lockhart, ‘Life of 
Scott.’ It is even stronger than the above, for in 
it the lady, who was Mrs. Murray Keith of 
Ravelstone, a grand-aunt of his own, not his aunt, 
Miss C. Rutherford, states herself ashamed to 
read a book which sixty years ago she had heard 
read aloud for the amusement of large circles, con- 
sisting of the first and most creditable society in 
London. R. Lewis, M.D. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 


Your correspondent, Mr. C. F. S. Warren, is 
perfectly correct in his recollection of the passage 
in Scott’s ‘ Life.’ It occurs on p. 466 of the one- 
volume edition of 1845; but the lady mentioned 
by Scott was his grand-aunt, Mrs. Keith of 
Ravelstone, and not Miss Christian 


Lee, Kent. 


Apropos of Sterne reading his works to his 
woman-folk, I once had a contemporary copy in 
MS., as fine as copperplate, of the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey,’ written by a young man as a wedding 
present to his wife. He only omitted the smal) 
chapter on the sparrows. The books commonly 
read by women of the present day, though not 
expressed in coarse language, are far more harm- 
ful than anything written by Sterne or 


C. M. P. says he fails to understand the par- 
ticular object of my note (p. 304); and yet it 
seems plain enough. I wished to exhibit the 
strange spectacle of a man—a clergyman, too— 
dictating to his wife and daughter passages of 
indecency. 

I can appreciate quite as highly as C. M. P. 
the ability of Sterne in depicting pathetic scenes, 
such as the story of Lefevre; but that does not 
prevent my being disgusted with his frequent 
obscenity. What does C. M. P. think of Mrs. 
and Miss Sterne reading about the Abbess of 
Andouillets? I am away from my books just 
now, and may possibly have miswritten this last 
word. J. Dixon. 


THE Reerer’ (8 §, ii. 354, 403).— 
There can be no doubt of this novel having been 
written by Lieut. Edward Howard, R.N., and in 
all likelihood many of his own experiences are 
recorded in its pages. It appeared originally in 
the Metropolitan Magazine, then edited by Capt. 
Marryat, and in this sense it is correct enough 
to say that it was edited by him, as he allowed 
the novel to appear in the pages of his magazine. 


It afterwards appeared, about 1838, in three 
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volumes, illustrated by Hervieu, an artist who 
illustrated many of Mrs. Trollope’s novels, and 
afterwards in one-volume form, in Bentley’s “Stan- 
dard Novels.” There are also editions in a cheaper 
form, in picture boards, of ‘The Old Commodore’ 
and ‘ Rattlin the Reefer.’ Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
gives the following notice of this voluminous 
writer :— 

“ Howard, Edward, Lt., R.N., a popular novelist, died 
1842, 1. The Old Commodore, Lon. 1837, 3 vols. 8vo. 
2. Rattlin the Reefer, 1838 : 1839, 12mo; 1849, 12mo. 
3. Outward Bound, 1838, 3 vols. p. 8vo. 4. Memoir of 
Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, G.C.B., 1839, 2 vols, 
8vo. 5. Jack Ashore, 1840, 3 vols. p, 8vo,: 1849, 12imo. 
6. Sir Henry Morgan, the Buccaneer. See the authentic 
memoirs of Sir Henry Morgan in Gen. Mag. for 1832, 
vol. cii. pt. i, 128, 131. Lieut. Howard also published 
many pieces in the periodicals of the day.” 

Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbonrne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


About 1830 Mr. Howard lived in James Street, 
Haymarket, where his wife had a young ladies’ 
school ; she was the daughter of Mr. Williams, a 
schoolmaster of note, who made the design for the 
prison on Millbank, first named “The Peni- 
tentiary.” 

It is possible that Howard assisted Capt. 
ay in many of his novels. W. Wricar. 

10, Little College Street, S.W. 


Cousin or THe Kine or (8" ii. 
349).—Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ or, I suppose, any other, 
will show that all peers above the rank of baron 
are officially addressed by the Crownas “ cousin ”; 
in the case of viscount or earl as ‘‘ Our right 
trusty and well-beloved cousin”; in that of 
marquess as “ Our right trusty and entirely beloved 
cousin ”’; in that of duke as ‘‘ Our right trusty and 
right entirely beloved cousin.” As the corps of 
Scotch Archers, who for many years were a sort 
of body-guard to the French kings, were all of 
gentle birth and allied to the nobility, they no 
doubt had a right to call themselves cousins of 
the Scotch kings, who through the Bruce were 
descended from the English nobility, and by mar- 
riage were allied to many of the great families in 
Scotland. 

May I suggest that Walter Scott's novels cost 
now less than a song, and that ‘ Quentin Darward’ 
is one of those which shows how “ the white flower 
of a blameless life” may be worn, and was borne 
by the best of the chivalry in the Middle Ages, 
through scenes of intrigue and bloodshed? It is 
& grievous mistake that such works as Walter 
Scott’s ‘Betrothed’ and ‘Quentin Durward’ 
should be forgotten. They might well serve as 
guides to young men of high birth and high spirit 
in the present day. G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s. 


If Mr. Apvams wants more particular infor- 


mation regarding the Scotch Archers in France, I | 


would refer him to ‘The Scots Men-at-Arms and 
Life Guards of France, 1458 to 1830,’ by William 
Forbes-Leith, 8.J., Edinburgh, Patterson, 1882, 
This book is a miracle of industry and research, 
and is especially interesting for the way the roll- 
calls of Scotch names are changed by French 
spelling. May I mention one as an illustration? 
Livingston is rendered “ Le Vin-ton.” 

APPLEBY. 


Dayte anp THE Worp “ Lucciona” §, 
x. 143, 253, 501; 8 8. ii. 206).— 

“ Lucciola, specie di mosca, la quale si vede frequente 
ne’ campi dei paesi meridionali al tempo delle messi, il 
cui ventre é risplendente di azzurra luce che pare sia 
fuoco e chiude e apre questo fulgore secondo che si 
chiude e apre colle ali quando vola, ed é percid anno- 
verata fra i fosfori. Lwucciolato, bacherozzolo che luce 
come la lucciola, ma non vola.”—‘ Vocabolario Metodico 
Italiano utile per trovare a primo tratto le voci, quantun- 
que ignote, o mal note, o dimenticate, appartenenti a 
questa o quella scienza, arte, industria, bisogno della vita 
ee compilato da Francesco Zanotto.’ Venezia, 1880. 
Parte prima, p. 788. (Insetti e Vermi.) 

* Lucciola, a glow-fly, mouche luisante, lucciole. 
Lucciolato, a glow-worm, ver luisant.”—‘ Pocket Dic- 
tionary of the Italian, French, and English Languages,’ 
by Petronjand Davenport, London, 1839. 

“ Lucciola, animaluzzo, che ha il ventre risplendente, 
a glow-worm, Lucciolato, bacherozzolo, che luce come 
la lucciola, ma non vola,a kind of glow-worm, but it 
does not fly.”"—‘ Dizionario Italiano,’ ed. Inglese di G. 
Baretti. Livorno, 1828, 

Ropert 


St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Reais” (8 §. ii. 368).— 
Matthew de Loueyn, Henry Husee, and Anne, 
Countess of Pembroke. Josceline de Lovain 
was brother of Queen Adelicia, second wife 
of King Henry I. Their father was Godfrey 
de Lovain, and the Matthew de Loueyn men- 
tioned in the Rolls, 53 Henry III., was son of a 
Godfrey de Luvein. Geoffrey de Hoese, who was 
ancestor of several generations of Henry Husees, 
married Gundred de Warren, and the fizst Earl of 
Warren was nearly allied to William the Con- 
queror. 

Anne, daughter of Sir William Devereux, 
married Sir William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
K.G. Dugdale quotes from “a certain MS. book 
in the custody of Ed., Lord Herbert of Cherbury,” 
as follows :— 

“Upon the advancing of William Herbert to the Earl 
of Pembroke and his instalment at Windsor King Ed. IV, 
commanded the said Earl and Sir Richard his brother, 
to take their surnames after their first progenitor, Her- 
bert FitzRoy...... and in regard the English heralds were 
ignorant of the Welch descents, the king was pleased 
to certifie the lineage and stock of the said Earl and his 
brother, which was accordingly done in 1462, by the chief 
men of skill in pedigrees in all South Wales, etc., the 
said Hon. Earl......descended from Herbert a noble Lord 


son natural to King Henry I.” 
Constance RussELtt. 


Swallowfield, Reading. 
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Auice Firz-Atan (8" ii. 248, 314, 457).— 
Whoever was the mother, Cardinal Beaufort un- 
doubtedly had a daughter Jane, married in 1411 
to Sir Edw. Stradling of St. Donat’s. All the 

igrees are agreed, and for once are supported 

y evidence, cogent if not conclusive: one (Harl., 
1434, fo. 58) is careful to add ‘* begotten before he 
was priest.” By his will the cardinal leaves her 
a considerable legacy in valuables, and one hun- 
dred pounds in gold, besides a legacy in the codicil 
to Sir Edward. In 1429 her husband grants the 
manor of Lanfey to Cardinal Beaufort and other 
trustees, and in 1441 suffer a recovery, when his 
wife Jane and the oe are again see. 
Her i rtion was the manor of Halsway, 
belonged to her father the 
cardinal. 

As to her mother, all the pedigrees call her 
Alice Fitz-Alan,some adding “daughterof Richard, 
Earl of Arundel,” and another “widow of the 
Earl of Kent.” May she not have been a daughter 
of the twelfth Earl of Arundel, and not of the 
eleventh? This would remove the difficulty raised 
by Hermentrupe in regard to the dates ; but I 
have always regarded it a strange social incident 
that no marriage should have taken place between 
persons of such high birth and position. If the 
elder Alice be the — > great 
disparity of age might perhaps a sufficient 
cn, ond so the first difficulty explain the 
second. D. H. Parry. 

Harewood, 

Sir Tuomas Benvyerr §. ii. 407, 457).— 
The date of his death was Feb. 16, 1626/7; he was 
buried in Mercers’ Chapel. His eldest son was 
Ambrose Bennet, who died unmarried, March 22, 
1629/30, leaving large sums to divers charities. 
Sir Simon Bennet, Bart., was the second son. A 
full account of Sir Thomas and his family, as also 
of most of the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs during 
the reign of James I. (%.¢., those from 1603 to 
1618) is given in the London and Middlesex Note- 
Book (Stock, 1892). G. E. OC. 


Autor or Ericram §. ii, 427).—If Mr. 
Crowpry will take the trouble to refer to 5" S. ii. 
259 he will find that a better version was quoted 
by counsel in a trial in 1831, and that a worse 
one—having, however, the advantage of being the 
original one so far as is known—appeared in the 
Humourists’ Miscellany, 1804, author unknown. 

KILuicrew. 


Cuarves Lams §. ii. 424).—As a member 
of the family to which Mary Druitt belonged, may 
I observe, with regard to the note on Charles 
Lamb at the above reference, that when Mary 
Ann Druitt (to give her her full name) died, 
on December 15, 1801, she was in her twenty-first 
year, she died not of small-pox, but of consump- 


tion. It is very possible that Charles Lamb knew 
her while she was living with her father at Win- 
chester ; but her family have no proof that they 
ever were in love with each other. 

The verses in question may have been written 
for her tombstone, which still exists in good pre- 
servation, but they certainly were never cut on it. 
I have two or three variations of the lines, which 
I shall be happy to copy for any one who would 
care to see them, if they will write for them. 

Can any one tell me if the manuscript men- 
tioned by Mr. Collier still exists? 

G. E. Drovrrr. 

8, Strathmore Gardens, Kensington, W. 


Arcusisnop Tenison’s Arms §, ii, 148, 
216).—I thank Mr. Arravur Vicars for his note 
on this subject. The arms in question were un- 
doubtedly used by the archbishop—they appear 
at the foot of a contemporary portrait ; but my 
inquiry is, How did he come to use them? The 
grant to Dr. Philip Tenison, the Archdeacon of 
Norfolk, was in 1660, at the Restoration ; and 
the arms granted are totally different from those 
used by the archbishop. The archbishop was 
son of the Rev. John Tenison (elder brother of 
Dr. Philip, the archdeacon), and grandson of the 
Rev. John Tenison, Rector of Downham, Ely, 
1596-1644. Was the latter entitled to arms; or 
is there any evidence that he or his son John 
bore those used by the archbishop ? 

Stoma Tav. 

Hobart, Tasmania, 


Morser or Toomas Becker (8 ii. 389). 
—I would refer Hermentrupe to Dr. Hook’s 
* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury’ for an 
answer to her question: “ What is the authority 
for the statement made by some modern writers 
that the name of Becket’s mother was Rohese?” 
Dr. Hook commences the chapter in which he 
treats of the life of Becket with these words: 
“Thomas, the son of Gilbert Becket and of his 
wife Roesa or Matilda, was born on December 21, 
1118, in his father’s house at Cheapside, London.” 
And then he adds, in a note :— 

“There can be no doubt that both his parents were 
Norman both by extraction and descent. From the 
following statement it would appear that Gilbert Becket 
was a native of Rouen, and his wife Roesa or Matilda a 
native of Caen: ‘Ex horum numero fuit Gilbertus 

uidam cognomento Becchet, patria Rotomagensis. 

abuit autem uxorem nomine Roesam, natione Cado- 
mensem, &c, (Auct. Anon. Lambeth, ed. Giles, ii, 73).’" 
(Amongst these was a certain Gilbert, surnamed 
Becchet, a native of Rouen. Moreover he had a 
wife named Roesa, a native of Caen.) 

It would appear from what follows in the quota- 
tion that this Roesa was of citizen rank, that she 
was graceful in person and yet more so in manners, 
and that she was a worthy mistress of her house 
and a faithful servant of God. 
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It seems formerly to have been thought that 
the mother of Thomas Becket was a Saracen. 
Upon this Dr. Hook says :— 

“ As regards the legendary statements which convert 
the honest citizen into the gay crusader, and the London 
matron into a Saracen lady who wandered through 
Europe, calling for her true love ‘Gilbert’ until she 
found him at last in Cheapside, I do not think it neces- 
sary to do more than advert to them in a note; for 
although they lingered till late years in the pages of 
some modern historians, they are now universally ex- 


ploded.” 
C. W. Cass. 


The authority for the name Roese or (with the 
mediseval epenthesis of h) Rohese is the Lam- 
beth writer called ‘‘Auctor Anonymus II.” in 
vol, iv. of the ‘ Materials for the Life,’ who, ac- 
cording to the ‘ Anglia Sacra, i. 111, wrote his 
account two years after the murder of the arch- 
bishop t is that Gilbert Becket had 
a wife named Roese, a native of Caen (“‘ habuit 
uxorem nomine Roesam, natione Cadomensem,” 
‘ Materials,” iv. 81; or Migne’s ‘ Patrol. Lat.,’ 
exc. 278). On this subject E. Etienne observes :— 

“* Elle est appelée ordinairement Mathilde, nom que 
le souvenir récent de la femme du Conquérant avait mis 
& la mode. L’anonyme de Lambeth prétend qu’elle 
s’'appelait Rose ; maisn’avait-elle pas plusieurs noms 
* La Vie Saint Thomas...... composé par Garnier de Pont- 
Sainte-Maxence; étude historique,’ &c., Paris, 1883, 
p- 18, note, 

In the index to the ‘ Materials’ she is noticed 
as “ Matilda (also called Roesa),” and the editor 
(vol. iv. p. xiv, note) observes: ‘‘The name in 
the Lambeth life...... Roesa......is probably the 
same with Rohesia, the name borne by one of her 
daughters.” The following are early thirteenth 
century forms, apparently of one and the same 
Christian name, occurring in the Selden Society’s 
publications : Rohaissa and Rohesia (same person), 
Rosa, Roysa, Roisia. F, Apams. 


Heper-row Timper (8 ii. 264, 310, 374). 
—Let me thank several correspondents for their 
interesting additions to my note, which I may be 
allowed to supplement myself. 
Dacre of the South leased for twenty-one years to 
Anthony Millington, of Furnival’s Inn, gent., bis 
house and lands at Mappleton, in Holderness, the 
tenant covenanting to plant in every year of the 
said term six trees of oak, ash, or elm, and to 
defend them from hurt of cattle. So much for 
planting ; now for felling. In 1720 Edward Nel- 
thorpe, of Queen Square, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
merchant, sold to John Cogdell, of Beverley, 
grocer, all the oak trees growing in the east wood, 
the little wood, and adjoining grounds, 260 acres 
in all, at Walkington, in the East Riding of the 


is stat 


320 oak, ash, elm, and poplar trees, standing on 
farms in three parishes in Warwickshire and Ox- 
fordshire. Ww. C. B. 


Watuine tHe Cuckoo in a Fietp S. ii 
388).—The inhabitants of sequestered Borrowdale, 
in Cumberland, were at one time credited with 
being exceedingly primitive. Writing on the 
ideas said to have been entertained by these inno- 
cent people, Harriet Martineau, in her ‘ Guide to 
the English Lakes,’ among other stories of their 
credulity, relates the following :— 

“ Spring being very charming in Borrowdale, and the 
sound of the cuckoo gladsome, the people determined to 
build a wall to keep in the cuckoo, and make the spring 
last forever. So they built a wall across the entrance 
at Grange. The plan did not answer; but that was, 
according to the popular belief from generation to genera- 
tion, because the wall was not built one course higher, 
It is simply for want of a top course in that wall that 
eternal spring does not reign in Borrowdale.”—P. 27. 

J. F. Manseres. 

Liverpool. 


The following forms the third tale in ‘The 
Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham,’ said 
to have been collected by Andrew Borde in the 
reign of Henry VIII.:— 

“On atime the men of Gotham fain would have 
pinned in the cuckow, whereby she should sing all the 
year; and in the midst of the town they had a hedge 
made, round in compass, and they had got a cuckow, and 
put her into it, and said, ‘Sing here, and you shall lack 
neither meat nor drink all the year." The cuckow when 
she perceived herself encompassed within the hedge, she 
flew away: ‘A vengeance on her,’ said the wise men, 
‘we made not our hedge high enough,’ 

These tales were formed into a chap-book, and 
continued to be printed until the end of the last 
century. The cuckoo tale is the most widely 
known, and is told of many villages in various 
parts of England. The idea seems to have been 
not to credit the inhabitants with a desire for 
eternal spring, but to attribute to them 2 love for 
the note of the cuckoo because of the liar 
opprobrium which attached to it in the Middle 


In 1579 Lord | Ages. 


The ‘‘foles of Gotham” are mentioned in the 
‘Towneley Mysteries’ (c. 1450). E. S. A. 


This story of walling in the cuckoo is told by 
Miss Martineau in her ‘Guide to the Lake Dis- 
trict,’ the scene of the project being Borrowdale. 
| Another variant exists in this county (Shrop- 
| shire), where it is said that the people of Madely- 
| on-Severn attempted to detain the bird not by 

building a wall, but by encircling him with their 
| uplifted arms. A. Ware. 


Many years ago, as is said, the inhabitants 


county of York. Cogdell was to pay 600/., and of a small market town in North Norfolk put 
was to remove them within six years (from original an owl iuto the pound, and to their dismay 
deeds). Ina Midland newspaper, November 19, found that it had flown away in the morning. 
1892, there are advertised for sale by auction From this natural history experience they have 
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been dubbed “‘ knowing Holt.” The name would 
make one infer that they were in a wood (Holtz). 
Is not this similar to the bulls ascribed to the 
Beeotians and Irisb, and was it not a species of fun 
which entertained Arcadia before its simplicity 
was lost by the democratic influences of steam, 
telegraph, and newspapers ? LirtLe Jinks. 


“ AvaiLep or” (8 §, ii. 325, 417).—I agree 
with Dr. Brewer that we may not say “I met 
Westminster Abbey last week,” ‘‘ I met a house,” 
“I met York Minster.” But I cannot accept his 
monition that “‘in all such cases we must say ‘I 
met with.’” Such a phrase as “In my walk this 
morning I met with St. James’s Park, Westminster 
Abbey, and the National Gallery” has a ring of 
eccentricity, if not of “ English as she is spoke.” 
Nor can I give an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is not reciprocity included in the verb 
meet?” Persons meet each other whether they 
will or no, oftentimes when anxiously endeavour- 
ing to keep out of each other’s way. The expres- 
sion ‘‘ I met the phrase twice” may be tested by 
its convertibility into the passive construction. 
If we may not say, ““A few days ago the phrase 
was met by me twice in the Morning Post,” 
Dr. Brewer's objection must be pronounced 
valid. 

Dr. Brewer rightly enjoins careful writing on 
your correspondents; but will he please tell us 
who is responsible for “ There is both a St. Christ 
and a St. Jesus” (ante, p. 399, col. 1, 1. 15)? 
Shade of Lindley Murray, have mercy on the 
guilty one ! F. Apams. 


‘Sr. James’s Macaztye’ (8 ii. 287).—I 
have an impression that Mrs. Leith Adams was 
the last editress of this magazine. 

C. A. Wuire. 


Iratian Ipiom (8 S. ii. 445).—I have too 
slight an acquaintance with the Italian language 
to venture an opinion as to the correctness of the 
idiom which is the foundation of Dr. Cuance’s 
interesting note. But I cannot help expressing 
some surprise at his concluding remarks, wherein 
he states, incidentally, that vot is always used in 
addressing a king, and that “ whenever it is wished 
to show much respect and vot is used,” &, I 
stop short, because I have no reason to suppose 
that the conclusion is incorrect. But I have 
always been informed that in Tuscany, the fount 
of pure Italian, lei—i.¢., the third person—is in- 
variably used among people of equal rank, and 
particularly when it is wished to show respect to 
the person addressed, and that under those circum- 
stances v2i would never be heard. And I should 
have thought that to have addressed a king as vot, 
so far from being correct, would have ensured the 
speaker being shown the door. I am aware that 
om and lei are used indiscriminately in Southern 


Italy, and that the custom of using the third for 
the second person is on the decline; but the 
process is very gradual, and I shall be glad to 
stand corrected if my preconceived ideas on this 
subject are shows to be erroneous. 

Hotcompe 


Dr. Jonn Hyrmers (8 ii. 405, 458).—If 
there is very little to say about Dr. Hymers as a 
parish priest, the system must be blamed that 
sends a man without experience and of mature age 
into a country parish. The want of this know- 
ledge certainly struck me forcibly when I was his 
guest on coming to see the living I now hold. 
But honour to whom honour is due. I believe 
that he was conscious of this defect, and tried to 
remedy it so faras he could. Many instances of 
bis kindness have come to my knowledge, and I 
have frequently beard my dear late vicar speak of 
the way in which he would put himself out of the 
way to befriend and help on men at St. John’s. 
He never in my time attended any gatherings of 
the clergy, and his bite - was a rural dean. 

L. H. Tew, M.A. 


Hornsea Vicarage, East 


Sr. Corupert (8% ii. 386, 449).—Where 
Symeon speaks of the dedication of Durham 
Cathedral by Aldhune in 999 he uses the words 
“ solenniter dedicavit,” but does not mention that 
the church was dedicated in honour of any 
ticular saint, as we know that some churches 
been long before. But he often speaks of it as 
“ecclesia S. Cuthberti,” and it was always con- 
sidered to be the “Church of St. Cuthbert,” by 
reason of the bodily presence of the saint, though 
it was usually styled “ Du 
probably from a feeling that it was needless to 
mention St. Cuthbert. That is, of course, previous 
to the changes in the sixteenth century. In the 
chapter seal of 32 Hen. VIII. (1540-1), the in- 
scription mentions Christ and the Blessed Virgin, 
but not St. Cuthbert. The shrine was destroyed 
in 1542. “Of Christ and the Blessed Virgin” is 
the description still used in formal —s 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


ConnincHaM or GLeNGcARNocK (8" §, ii. 429, 
451). —It may interest the inquirer about this 
family to know that shortly before February 3, 
1540/1, Margaret Fleming, sister of Malcolm, 
third Lord Fleming, was contracted in marriage 
to John Cunnyngham, son and heir apparent of 
William Cannyngham of Glengarnock. Lord 
Fleming, assisted by another brother, Malcolm 
Fleming, Prior of Whithern, agreed to pay their 
sister a “tocher” of 1,700 marks. I have seen 
the original “band” "among the old Fleming 
papers, and mention it the rather because, in an 
historical work published a year or two since, the 
author dogmatically comments on what I believe 
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is the same document, thus : ‘‘ How two brothers 


alive could bear the same Christian name has yet 
to be solved. We have seen thecharter. It must 
have been miswritten.” This remark shows the 
very limited range of his medieval knowledge. 
Prior Malcolm, who it is likely knew his own 
name, signed the document by it, and the “ mis- 
writing” exists only in the critic’s imagination. 

A tolerable pedigree of this family is given in 
Paterson’s ‘ History of Ayrshire’ (vol. ii. p. 117). 
The William who married a Montgomerie was the 
ninth laird (1470). John, the fifteenth laird, 
married, in 1548, Margaret, daughter of Malcolm, 
third Lord Fleming, and left twelve sons and five 
daughters. One of the latter was Jean, Lady 
Greenock. William, the fourteenth laird, who 
was killed at Pinkie, married Elizabeth, a daughter 
of Lord St. Clair, and had a daughter Elizabeth, 
married to Alexander Shaw of ‘‘ Sauchguy.” 

R. W. Cocuran Patrick. 

Woodside, Beith, N.B, 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Guy Mannering ; or, the Astrologer. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. ith Introductory Essay and Notes by 
Andrew Lang. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 

Tut this will be the favourite edition of the “ Waverley 

Novels” becomes more evident as the series progresses. 

No lover of Scott but must feel a preference for the 

forty-eight volume form in which nine out of ten readers 

of the present generation have made acquaintance with 
them. In the case of the “ Border” edition, the shape 
of the volume, the typograpby, &c., are everything that 
can be desired, and the ten etchings are full of beauty 
and spirit, Mr. Lang’s opening essay is, it is needless to 
say, a model, and his notes supplement admirably those 
of the author. They abound with quaint and curious 
information, and throw light on many matters which 

Scott, ignorant of what would be of interest to future 

times, left obscure. For a really admirable antiquarian 

note see that, vol, i. p. 280, on “ Names of Astrologers.” 

To reread these immortal novels in this attractive guise 

is a treat of the highest order. 


The Tuscan Republics. By Bella Duffy. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
ANoTHER of the ever-growing “ Story of the Nations” 
series. Mistress Duffy (if we may be permitted to fall 
back on the old and conveniently indefinite “addition ” 
when in doubt between the modern Mrs. and Miss) has 
made an industrious use of the recent German writers 
on the subject allotted to her, but she has not succeeded 
in imparting any great continuity of interest to that 
confused network of sanguinary broils and machinations 
which make up the history of the Italian republics. The 
fault perhaps lies in the intractable nature of the 
material, as she does much better when she comes to 
deal with the romantic story of Savonarola, though 
there, indeed, the interest asserts iteelf. We should like 
to have heard a little more about that remarkable Eng- 
lishman Sir John Hawkwood, who as a soldier of fortune 
played a conspicuous part in the petty ware of these 
communes. As an historical companion to the works of 
Dante some will find this book useful, and a more than 


apes liberal allowance of illustrations enhances its 
value. 


The Perfect Gentleman, Selected by the Rev. A. 

Palmer, D.D. (Cassell & Co.) 
From the various writers who have dealt with the subject 
and notably from ‘ The Institucion of a Gentleman,’ Dr. 
Smythe Palmer bas selected those passages which most 
closely define the character of a gentleman, a type which 
he holds to be peculiarly English, neither gentilhomme 
gentiluomo, nor gentilhombre, from the French, Italian, 
and Spanish respectively, having the same connotation or 
embracing 80 many fine nwancesof meaning. From in- 
numerable sources he has gathered a great many passages 
descriptive of the truegentleman. From Menander down 
to ‘ N. & Q.’ the range covered is all embracing. We have 
of course, Dekker's bold definition of Christ as “the 
first true gentleman that ever lived,” and many fine pas- 
sages from Shakspeare, Sir Thomas Mallory, Chaucer 
Defoe, Addison, Thackeray, and Kingsley. It is, indeed, 
difficult to find an English author of importance who has 
not said something on the subject. We have read through 
witb extreme pleasure Dr, Palmer's most pleasing volume 
and have received much delight from its perusal. We 
fail to trace Selden’s definition of a gentleman, which is 
perhaps, omitted as too technical. We can fanc few 
—— reading the volume without feeling the better 
lor it. 


Buckfast Abbey. By Dom Adam Hamilton, 0.8,B. 
(Barns & Oates.) 
UCKF4sT ABBEY was in the days of its splendour o 

the noblest religious houses of The West. The 
its foundation is not known. It was certainly in being 
before the Norman conquest, for Canute gave the 
brethren lands which they continued to possess unti) 
the reign of Henry VIII. When the great monastic 
revival took place which is so intimately connected 
with the name of St. Bernard, Buckfest became 
Cistercian, The White Monks held it till the Reforma- 
tion, and now by a strange train of circumstances the 
demesne has once more become the home of a monastic 
brotherhood, which political changes have driven from 
France, The pamphlet before us is by a brother of the 
house. It gives a most interesting sketch of the fortunes 
of the abbey from the days of the Danish king to those 
of Queen Victoria. We gather from its pages, what we 
have heard from other sources, that all the medizval 
remains which time and the violence of man have spared 
are preserved with reverent care, 


All's Well; or, Alice’s Victory. By Emily Sarah Holt, 

(Shaw & Co.) 

The Harvest of Yesterday. Same author and publishers. 
CuristMas brings, as usual, with it further volumes of 
Mies Holt’s “ Tales of English Life in the Olden Time.” 
The purpose of these stories now, as heretofore, is prin- 
cipally religious. What specially commends them to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ und exempts them from the taboo 
under which the prose fiction of to-day rests in these 
columns, is the graphic force and truth and interest of 
the antiquarian pictures supplied. These, while render- 
ing them specially serviceable to youth, commend them 
also to students of riper years. ‘Alice’ is a tale of “the 
Gospellers,” laid in the epoch of Queen Mary, and con- 
cludes with the burnings at Canterbury, of which the 
heroine, Alice Bindon, is a victim. 

‘The Harvest of Yesterday’ isa more ambitious and 
more successful, as well as a more stimulating work. It 
is historical in basis, deals with the fortunes of Anne 
Brandon, the daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, and 
introduces a sufficiently gorgeous pageant. Anne's 
character is, moreover, studied with especial care, and 
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the entire work takes foremost rank among Miss Holt’s 
interesting, valuable, and picturesque productions. 
Finn and his Companions. By Standish O'Grady. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuts record of Irish heroes will interest more than the 
children in whose “library” it is included, It is a 
stirring record, and a not unimportant contribution to 
our knowledge of Hibernian folk-lore. Much of it is 
very quaint. See especially, at p. 87, concerning Finn's 
divining tooth. Mr, Yeats supplies a few striking illus- 
trations. 
The Book Lover. By James Baldwin. (Putnam’s Sons.) 
In its opening chapters this book is excellent, and the 
quotations in praise of books alone serve to vindicate its 
existence. Only when it comes to speak of the hundred 
best books does it fall into the customary error of recom- 
mending books on the strength of the names of their 
authors. Discussion on the subject we have always 
regarded as futile. 
Books in Chains, and other Bibliographical Papers. By 
the late William Blades, (Stock.) 
We drew attention, on their first appearance, to the 
* Bibliographical Miscellanies’ of the late Wm. Blades, 
one of the soundest and most erudite of bibliographers. 
A selection from these has been included in the ‘‘ Book- 
Lover's Library,” and constitutes one of the most at- 
tractive and valuable volumes of a well-conceived and 
well-executed series. 


The Windsor Peerage for 1893. By Edward Walford, 

M.A, (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tuovcn the youngest of our peerages, ‘The Windsor 
Peerage’ has already established iteelf in public favour. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether any work of its 
class supplies an equal amount of accurate information 
in so convenient and so handsome a form. In seven 
hundred clearly printed pages we have a peerage, 
baronetage, and knightage, with all the miscellaneous 
information for which one looks in a work of the clase. 
The introduction especially contains a mass of informa- 
tion of highest value and interest, and full indexes 
facilitate greatly the task of reference. The position of 
the ‘Peerage’ is now definitely established, and more 
ambitious works may have to look to their laurels. 

Ws have received the number of the Library for 
July-September (20, Hanover Square, W.). It is the 
organ of the Library Association, and contains much 
useful matter concerning the subjects with which that 
body is especially concerned. The articles are all very 
short. This is not, however, in itself a defect. Padding 
has in these days become one of the chief plagues of 
literature. We would direct especial attention to Mr. 
R. G. C, Proctor’s paper on Jan van Doesbrogh, the 
Netherlandish printer, of whom very little has been 
hitherto known. The article on the ‘ Municipal Libraries 
of Paris’ is worth attention. We gather that our French 
friends are at present not on a level with ourselves in 
providing reading for the people.— The Year-Book of the 
Library Association for 1892 (20, Hanover Square, W.) 
contains much that will be interesting to those who 
care for library management. The examination papers 
which have been issued during the last few years will 

ive to the outside world a fair idea of what is required 
rom a library assistant. These examinations are 
voluntary, but they are of great service to all who wish 
to enter upon a profession which as time goes on muet 
become yearly more and more important. The list of 
the towns which have accepted the Public Libraries Act 
will be of service to many of our readers, 


We have received the eighth number of the Journal 
of the Cork Historical and Archeological Society, It 


fully sustains the high level of the previous parts, The 
first paper is by Mr. Timothy Gleeson, It relates to the 
castles in the vicinity of Castlemartyr, and is remarkably 
well done. The Rev, Patrick Hurley communicates 
some notes on the past history of the diocese of Cork. 
Among other matter, he gives a return, made in 1731, of 
the Roman Catholic priests and chapels in the various 
districts. To this is added an undated seventeenth 
century list of the priests in many of the Irish dioceses, 
The names show that in those days many scions of the 
old historic houses took orders in the Church of Rome. 
In running our eyes down the list we encounter such 
names as Talbot, Everard, Fitzedmond, Plunkett, and 
Verdon. Another correspondent has sent a licence of 
the year 1799 granted by the Protestant Bishop of Cork 
to some nuns in that city to open and carry on a school, 


At the last Council meeting of the Ex-Libris Society 
a considerable accession of new members was announced, 
and the Treasurer was able to report that there would be 
a good balance in hand at the end of the year. The 
annual meeting of the Society will be held in London 
early in February next, when a large collection of earl 
ex-libris and scarce works on heraldry will be exhibited. 
This will be organized by the Secretary, Mr, W. H. K. 
Wright, of the Plymouth Library. 


Tue death, in his seventy-eighth year, at Dublin Castle, 
of Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King at Arms, claims at 
our hands some few words. Born in London, educated 
at Caen, in Normandy, and called to the bar of the 
Middle Temple in 1839, he edited—at firat with his 
father, then alone, and lately with the aid of his son— 
the valuable ‘ Peerage’ bearing hisname. He succeeded, 
in 1858, Sir William Betham as Ulster King at Arma, 
An enthusiast in all that regarded his profession, he 
wrote, among other works, ‘Commoners of Great Britain 
and Ireland’ (afterwards published under the title of 
*The Landed Gentry’), a ‘ General Armory,’ ‘ Visitation 
of Seats,’‘ Family Romance,’ ‘ Anecdotes of the Aris- 
tocracy,’ ‘The Historic Lands of England,’ ‘ Vicissitudes 
of Families,’ and ‘ Reminiscences, Ancestral and Anec- 
dotal.’ Among other offices, he was Knight Attendant 
and Registrar of the Order of St. Patrick, Keeper of the 
State Papers of Ireland, Governor of the Irish National 
Gallery, and Trustee of the National Library. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Errata.—P. 466, col. 1,1. 13 from bottom, for “ naan” 
read man ; for “ Kann” read kann, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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+4 NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


‘of THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ork OF 


1 ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


wt. Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


stle, 


= Consisting of a Complete Story, entitled 


TAKEN ON TRUST, 


BY 


onal MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


Author of ‘Cross Currents,’ ‘ A Mist of Error,’ ‘ Her Inheritance,’ ‘ A Social Success,’ 
‘ Kitty's Victim,’ ‘An Outstanding Debt,’ &c.; 


end AND 
but 


MARGARET MOULE, 


5 the Author of ‘The Thirteenth Brydain,’ ‘Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ ‘ Benetit of Clergy,’ 


sated * The Vicar’s Aunt,’ ‘ A Spring Dream,’ &e, 


ail LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8 S. IL. Dec. 17, "92. 
MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


MAN in ART. By Philip G. Hamerton. Illustrated by Etchings and Photo- 
gravures from Sketches by Sir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema, Watts, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Murillo, Ghirlandajo, Ary 
Scheffer, Botticelli, Pisano, Della Robbia, Tassaert, Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer, Rembrandt. Etched or Photo 
gravured by Norman Hirst, M. Manessé, Flameng, Amand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. 3/. 13s. 6d. net. 


CATHEDRAL and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By the late Very Rev. R. W. 
CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. 

The GOSPEL of LIFE: Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Christian 
Doctrine. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Crown §vo, cloth, ts. 

ROUND LONDON DOWN EAST and UP WEST. By Montagu Williams, 
lis. 


The PURGATORY of DANTE ALIGHIERI: an Experiment in Literal 


By CHARLES LANCELOT SHADWELL, M.A. B.C.L. With an Introduction by Walter 


Verse Translation. 
Pater, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. parchment, 10s. net. 
TIMES :—“ A very skilful and scholarly translation....... A rendering which is always scholarly in execution and 


dignified in tone, often extraordinarily felicitous, and withal scrupulously faithful.” 


PIONEERS of SCIENCE. By Professor Oliver Lodge. With Portraits and 


other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited 


by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIS. Witha Portrait. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
ATHEN_EUM :—“ These letters are the finest sort of record of the man, a noble, an inspiring record, and they are, 
as letters, perhaps among the best ever written.” 

A METHOD of ENGLISH for SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By James Gow, 
M.A. Litt.D., Master of the High School, Nottingham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Part I. Gram- 
mar Chiefly. Globe 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

A PRIMER of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Arabella Buckley, Author of 
‘History of England for Beginners.’ Pott Svo, 1s. : 


MOTHERS and SONS; or, Problems in the Home Training of Boys. By 


Rev. the Hon. KF. LYTTELTON, M.A., Head Master of Hailebury College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The BEAUTIES of NATURE; and the WONDERS of the WORLD WE 
LIVE IN. Second Edition. By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D, With 


Illustrations. Crown S8vo. ts. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE:—* Will be widely read and will well deserve its popularity.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
SKETCHES by BOZ. By Charles Dickens. With 44 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. 65 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
An OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK in a HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE. By 


CHARLOTTE YONGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 
3s. 6d. 


The book is full of a quiet charm, and Jong before 


ATHENZUM An excellent story in its unpretending way....... 
per- 


the end is reached the reader bas grown very fond of Lord Northmore and his mouselike old maid of a wife. 
sonages are excellently contrasted, and the portraiture is singularly natural and sympathetic.” 


KHALED. By F. Marion Crawford. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ The story is worked out with great subtlety and considerable literary finish ; the last 
scene of all is an admirable example of Mr. Crawford's graphic art.” 

ANTI-JACOBIN :—* Mr. Crawford has written some stories more powerful, but none more attractive than this.” 
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